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WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—NO. 6 OF A SERIES 


7toofoame for comfort... 





Goodyear makes it for almost every purpose 


For solid comfort—-sitting or sleeping, strolling or 
standing—you can’t beat foam rubber cushioning 
made by Goodyear. Year after year, Airfoam is the 
most popular brand of cushioning used in furniture 
and in the seats, backs and armrests of automobiles. 
Airfoam mattresses, too, are leaders in their field. 
Airfoot, the cool, light-weight, permanent shoe cush- 
ioning, is setting sales records. 


More and more purchasers, shopping for the best, 
ask “What’s inside?” and insist the answer be 
“Airfoam by Goodyear.” 


The protection afforded by foam cushioning has be- 
come almost as important as the comfort. For maxi- 
mum safety in equipment from pilots’ helmets to 


automotive crash pads, nothing else compares with 
foam products by Goodyear. 


All around you, under foot and over head, you find 
the end results of Goodyear’s careful research and 
planning. Tires . . . industrial rubber goods . . . avia- 
tion and aircraft products .. . foam products .. . films 
and flooring . . . chemicals . 


metal products . . 


. . shoe products ... 
. and many more, meet the de- 
mands of growing markets around the world. 


TODAY... AND TOMORROW 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
Airfoam Airfoot—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron Ohio 





WALTER H. BRATTAIN. One of 
three winners of the 1956 Nobel 
Prize in Physics for investigations 
on semiconductors and the inven- 
tion of the Transistor, the tiny 
device which has created a new 
electronic era in communications. 











H. F. DODGE. Awarded Shewhart 
Medal by American Society for 
Quality Control, for original con- 
tributions to the art of statistical 
quality control—used by Western 
Electric in making millions of 
items of telephone equipment. 
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H. T. FRUS. Awarded Medal of 


Honor, Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers and Valdemar Poulsen Gold 
Medal, Danish Academy of Tech- 
nical Sciences for important work 
in application of short and ultra- 
short radio waves. 








AXEL G. JENSEN. David Sarnoff 
Gold Medal, Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers, 
for technical contributions to tele- 
vision ; Hagemann Gold Medal for 
Industrial Research, Royal Tech- 
nical College, Copenhagen. 





R. KOMPFNER. Awarded Dudell 
Medal by the Physical Society of 
England for his original work on 
the traveling wave tube. This new 
amplifier makes it possible for 
long distance microwave high- 
ways to carry more telephone 
conversations and TV programs 
simultaneously, 











WARREN A. MARRISON. Awarded 
the Tompion Gold Medal, Wor- 
shipful Company of Clockmakers 
of the City of London, for pioneer 
work on quartz crystal oscillators 
as precision standards of time. 
This control of electrical vibrations 
is used to send many voices over 
the same telephone line. 








W. G. PFANN. Awarded the Mat- 
hewson Gold Medal by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers for dis- 
covery of and pioneering research 
in zone melting. This provides 
the extraordinary purity of silicon 
and germanium needed in the 
manufacture of transistors. 








CLAUDE E. SHANNON. Awarded 
the Stuart Ballantine Medal by 
the Franklin Institute for contri- 
butions to a comprehensive theory 
of communication. This greatly 
illuminates our understanding of 
how communications systems 
handie information. It points te 
new ways to improve service 











Partners and Pioneers in Progress 


On this page are some of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories scientists and 
engineers who have been honored re- 
cently for outstanding achievement in 
the sciences that bear on telephony. 

We are proud of this fine recogni- 
tion of their work and the contribu- 
tions of the many other engineers and 
scientists who are helping to make 
telephone dreams come true. 


For always there have been dreams 
and high hopes in the telephone busi- 
ness. Growth begets growth. Research 
reveals new vistas. The words of thirty 
years ago are even more true today. 
“The future of the telephone holds 
forth the promise of a service growing 
always greater and better and of a 
progress the end of which no one can 
foresee.” 


A considerable part of that proph- 
ecy has been fulfilled. But great as the 
progress has been, there is still greater 
progress to come. 

Never have there been so many op- 
portunities for wholly new develop- 
ments in telephone service and so 
much well-rounded research to put 
behind them. All that has been done 
is just the beginning. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM §& 








MAN AT,WORK 


This is Account Executive Don Lane 
of our Newark Office spending an 
evening at home, doing what he is likely 
to be doing more nights than not after 
the kids have gone to bed. 


It’s strictly a matter of conscience. 
But years ago as an economics major in 
college when Don first got interested in 
the securities field, one of the things 
that most appealed to him about the 
business was its unlimited challenge— 
to know as much as he could about as 
many different companies. 


That kind of curiosity in a broker is 
obviously worthwhile, for what he knows 
or doesn’t know can make the difference 
between profit or loss to his customers. 


In the office, Don spends most of his 
time talking with these customers—in 
person and on the phone. There just isn’t 
enough time to digest the financial news 
of the day or to keep up with the steady 
flow of company reports that come to 
his desk from our Research Department. 
Hence the homework. 


Actually, there’s nothing new about 
homework to Don Lane, because he was 
exposed to it—on an assignment basis— 
almost from the first day he came to 
work here. That was about a dozen 
years ago, not long after he had put his 
campaign ribbons and captain’s bars in 
the bureau drawer and applied for a 
place in one of Merrill Lynch’s early 
training school classes. 


Don was accepted, in good part 
because of his 
quality we’ve looked for in picking all 
the other 900 men who have been 
admitted to our school. 


conscientiousness—a 


If he hadn’t been earnest, Don might 
not have come through that six months 
course. By his own admission, it was 
“tough”, with classroom sessions from 9 
to 5 and a couple of hours work in the 
evening. When he finished though, Don 
knew he had a good grasp of the fun- 
damentals of our business—stocks, 
bonds, and commodities . . . corporate 
finance and balance sheets . . . taxes and 


accounting . . . security analysis and 
portfolio management... Stock Exchange 
procedures and Merrill Lynch policies. 


As a matter of fact, when he took the 
exhaustive examination that everyone 
must pass to become a _ registered 
representative with a member firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange, Don 
hit it for a solid 100. 


Quite properly nowadays, Don is 
inclined to discount that perfect score. 
“The only figures I’m interested in,” 
he says, “are the ones that show how 


each of my customers is doing.” 


Don won’t talk about that record, but 
we can tell you his customers seem 
satisfied. No, they don’t all make the right 
decision all the time—that’s impossible 
in this investment business—but as a 
group they have confidence in Don and 
in his recommendations when they dis- 
cuss their problems with him. 


Because they know Don is a Merrill 
Lynch account executive, and that means 
he is a man who does his homework. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y.  * 


Offices in 112 Cities 
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SIDE LINES 


Vox Proxy 


Watt Srreet is not all dollars, di- 
vidends and debentures. Once each 
year at annual meeting time, as 
stockholders descend upon their 
corporations to demand an ac- 
counting of management’s steward- 
ship, it is also democracy with all 
of its wonderful strength and some 
of its endearing frailties. 

By last month, 
except for a few 
fiscal exceptions, 
most annual 
meetings had 
convened and had 
adjourned their 
way into corpo- 
rate history. Once 
more the stoic 
stockholder had 
proved himself 
a serious, astute 
student of the 
financial scene. 

Items: At R. 
H. Macy’s meet- 
ing, one portly 
gentleman demanded: “Why don’t 
we carry pants to fit a man my 
size?” At Avon Products, a lady 
shareholder delivered herself of 
the opinion that Avon’s products 
“are a hodge-podge” on top of the 
dresser, and “don’t look very 
smart.” Would President John 
Ewald, she asked, “please keep 
Avon’s colors in one tone?” As for 
Avon’s advertising, the lady ad- 
vised, “Up in Rye, nobody reads 
the Ladies Home Journal.” 

At Burlington Industries, one 
indignant stockholder complained: 
“Why do you give us bad news all 
the time? Why don’t you keep two 
sets of books and give us the kind 
of picture stockholders like to 
hear?” At IT&T, one woman was 
puzzled. “Why,” she wondered, 
“doesn’t IT&T stock go up?” At 
J. C. Penney, President A. W. 
Hughes gamely read a letter from 
an absentee shareholder, who was 
concerned about three Penney di- 
rectors who do not draw so much 
as a penny in salary. “If a person 
works for nothing,” he observed, 
“he must not be working very 
hard.” 

Giveaway Show. More in evi- 
dence than ever before in 1957 
were the free lunches and free 
samples that made many a firm’s 
get-together look more like an 
Arthur Godfrey telecast than any- 
thing else. At IT&T, one report had 


— ee 


a 


te i el 


it, there were more people outside 
the hall waiting for refreshments 
than inside attending the meeting. 
At the Pennsylvania Railroad meet, 
when President James Symes in- 
advertently let slip that luncheon 
would soon be served, nearly half 
his audience made for the exits. At 
the Chesapeake & Ohio assembly, 
word that the 
meeting would 
be followed by a 
box lunch and a 
two-hour boat- 
ride caused some 
2,000 out of 3,- 
000 shareholders 
to bolt the meet- 
ing ten minutes 
before it was 
scheduled to ad- 
journ. One J. C. 
a gn BP Penney stock- 
<< holder, advised 
—— that the company 
served no lunch, 
simply refused 
to attend. 

Boats, Buckets & Bubbles. As an 
attendance lure, many companies 
did add such extra frills to the food 
they offered. West Kentucky Coal 
loaded 150 stockholders and guests 
aboard a river towboat, took them 
on a 25-mile cruise along the Ten- 
nessee and Ohio Rivers. Koppers 
Co., which had never drawn more 
than 30 shareholders at any meet- 
ing, brought along just enough ice 
buckets to pass out, almost came a 
cropper when 55 stockholders 
showed up. One company whose 
attendance attraction was literally 
built in was Portuguese Bend, 
Calif.’s Oceanarium, Inc. A fancy 
fish theater, which also goes by the 
name Marineland of the Pacific, 
Oceanarium’s biggest draw is Bub- 
bles, a 24-ft., 4,000-Ib. whale. Still, 
the company’s problem of pleasing 
was easier than most 
35 stockholders. 

How does it feel to preside over 
an annual meeting? New York 
Water Service Corp. President 
Richard Rosenthal probably put it 
best when he told how “the Lone 
Ranger and his faithful Indian 
friend Tonto” suddenly found 
themselves surrounded by hordes 
of hostile redskins. “It looks bad 
for us,’ the Ranger observed, 
“doesn’t it, Tonto?” To which his 
faithful Indian friend replied: 
“What do you mean, us, Paleface?” 


it has only 
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Tahiti... tirst stop 


on Matson’'s new 
South Pacific route 





Poets write about it. Painters paint it. You 
can see it—soon! Plan a glamorous 42-day 
Matson round-trip cruise calling at Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa and 
Hawaii. Loads of time to shop and explore 
each port. Matson’s Mariposa or Monte- 
rey is your luxurious, air-conditioned hotel 
for each visit. Cuisine, service and decor 
are famous. All First Class. All rooms with 
bath. See your travel agent. 

















THE SMART WAY TO THE SOUTH PACIFIC AND HAWAII 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 








READERS SAY 


Mistaken Identity 


Sir: In your otherwise excellent article 
on Dresser Industries (“Man Behind the 
Drill,” Forses, June 15), I believe you 
put the wrong caption on one of your 
pictures. The man identified as Dresser’s 
Chairman Henry Neil Mallon actually 


| is President John B. O’Connor. 


—ALFRED OAKES 


| San Francisco, California 


Forses erred. For the right men in the 
right places, see cut.—Eb. 


PRES. O'CONNOR CHAIR, MALLON 


| Brokerage Commissions 


Str: Samuel Roth (Readers Say, 
Forses, June 15) has got his wires 
crossed. He could not possibly have been 
charged $27 commission for buying 100 
shares at 34% on the American Stock Ex- 
change. The figure should have been $9. 

—RoNALpD MELLOR 
New York City, N. Y. 


Reader Mellor is correct. Reader Roth 
had indeed figured incorrectly. Forses 
checked the transaction, found that Roth 
had purchased not 100 shares, but 300 
shares for which he was charged the 
official rate: $9 per 100 shares for a $3 
stock.—Eb. 


Sm: From time to time, you publish 
letters objecting to brokerage commis- 
sions. For example, in the June 15 issue 


| a reader asks for an article “on the com- 


missions charged buyers of ten shares or 
more.” He then cites a case of having 
bought 100 shares of a stock at 3% on the 
American Stock Exchange and paying a 
$27 commission. 

Why. not point out that buying “ten 
shares or more” has nothing to do with 
it. You can buy ten shares of IBM for 
ten bucks commission—and that’s an in- 
vestment of $3,330 in today’s market. 

The point is that the expense of trad- 
ing in “penny stocks” and other low price 
speculative issues is far greater than it is 
in buying regular investment securities. 
If they don’t know it already, speculative 
traders in these issues should certainly 
be told. 

—Davin C. BAILey 
Asheville, N. C. 


Liked Lukens. Too 


Sir: We would like to join the privi- 
leged ranks of the outstanding men who 
selected Lukens Steel. 


Your Funds column (Forses, June 1) 
specifically says, “No other mutual fund 
had bought, sold—even owned—the high 
flying shares which turned out to be a 
real market sensation.” As of October 
31, 1956, we were proud owners of 300 
shares of Lukens Steel . originally 
purchased 200 shares of Lukens Septem- 
ber 9, 1955... 

We are not trying to take the honors 
away from Jack Dreyfus of the Dreyfus 
Fund. We merely wish to be included 
as being the only other fund that owned 
this fabulous stock. Our selection was a 
result of the technical studies of our 
charts. We wish to point out, however, 
that we purchased it back prior to the 
split at 4414 in 1955. 

Nevertheless, congratulations to Jack 
Dreyfus! 

—GERARD R. JoBIN 

Director & SECRETARY 

The Florida Mutual Fund, Inc. 

St. Petersburg, Florida 


Congratulations, too, to the Florida 
Mutual Fund.—Ep. 


Wrong Channel 


Sir: Included in the list of “Loaded 
Laggards” (Forses, June 1) is Sparton 
Corporation, whose main business you 
list as “Radio, TV sets.” 

Sparton discontinued the manufacture 
of radio and TV sets in the United States 
at the end of 1955. Sparton of Canada, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary, still manu- 
factures radio and TV sets in Canada. 

—Louis S. Peirce 
Secretary, 


Sparton Corp. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Apologies to Sparton, and a hope that 
discontinuance of the line will help its 
laggard common.—Eb. 


French Puzzle 


Sm: In reading over the article con- 
cerning Gardiner Symonds (“The Many 
Ways of Gardiner Symonds,” Forses, 
May 15), my employer, Albert A. Morey, 
came across the word “brouhaha.” Is 
this a newly coined word or a misprint? 
If it is a word, what is its meaning? 

—(Miss) E. WicksTrRanp 


Secretary 
Chicago, Il. 


No misprint, but a French term, now 
naturalized American, meaning hubbub, 
or uproar.—Eb. 
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Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and 
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Steel plate demand, which fluctu- | 
ates widely, may yet be stabilized. | 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. is taking orders | 
for the next five years for part of 
its new plate capacity. In this way, it 
hopes to level out visible demand for 
its mills and supplies for its customers. 


Middle management executives, mak- 
ing anywhere from $6,000 to $30,000, 
are keeping well ahead of inflation. 
Annual survey by the American | 
Management Association shows that 
6,000 middle-ranking executives re- 
ceived average pay increases of 5.8% 
last year, vs. a 3% rise in the cost of 
living during the same period. 


Young bankers’ salaries are finally 
catching up with those of other busi- 
nessmen. Long known for their low 
wages, the banks now start college 
graduates at $382 a month, just about 
equal with industry's average. 


Oil company outlays will reach over 
the next five years a record of $60 
billion. So predicts Augustus Long, | 
chairman of The Texas Co., who pre- | 
dicts that about half the sum will be 
spent abroad, most of it in the Middle 
East. 


Gold mining shares have been the 
big surprise along Wall Street this 
spring. Over the past four months, 
gold shares have out-performed any 
other group of stocks, rising some 30% 
in value. 


Paperboard capacity will exceed de- 
mand for the next two years, says 
David L. Luke Jr., president of West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. But Luke 
adds that the imbalance comes not 
from lack of demand, but from all the 
new mills built by papermen in recent 
years. 


Three eastern railroads are looking 
for tax aids or Government subsidies 
to stem losses in their commuter serv- 
ices. New York Central told the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that it | 
lost $48 million on suburban traffic | 
last year, while the Pennsylvania put 
its own losses at $55 million and the | 
New Haven at about $15 million. 
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CREATING TOMORROW’S SCIENTISTS 
FROM THE YOUTH OF TODAY 


D-X SUNRAY OIL COMPANY, the refining and marketing 
subsidiary of Sunray Mid-Continent, conducts a 
Science-for-Youth Program as a weapon in the fight 
against the nation's shortage of scientists and 
engineers. The program, started in 1956, was so 
successful it is being continued on a regular basis. 





THE STUDENTS of the Science- 
for-Youth school are sons and 
daughters of Sunray employees. 
' They attend regular classes and 
laboratory sessions monthly at 
the D-X refinery in Tulsa. 
Group participation is made 
doubly interesting because 
a> — : the boys and girls are actually 
David Deem, left, and Dave Steele, working close to a real 


right, work with Sunraymon Harold 


Raybould on a chemistry problem at j j ration. 
D-X Sunray’s Tulsa, Okla., refinery industrial ope 





INSTRUCTORS, who are Sunray scientists and engi- 
neers, donate their services for this project. One 
of their assignments is to encourage young people 
who show a real appitude for scientific pursuits, 
and urge them to continue their studies in science 
and engineering when they enter universities. 





New experimental laboratory at 0-X Sunray refinery in Tulsa 
THE COMPANY IS NOW investigating the possibility of 
expanding the Science-for-Youth Program by 
initiating a similar program at the D-X Sunray 
refinery at Sunray Village, (Duncan) Oklahoma. 





MANY COMPANIES AND INDIVIDUALS have shown a great 
interest in this program. The low-cost method of 
familiarizing boys and girls with the practical 
uses of modern scientific and engineering knowledge 
should be of great help in starting future 
scientists on the right road today! 





SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT will be happy to supply a 
"fact sheet" of information concerning the Science- 





for-Youth Program. If you are interested write the 
Public Relations Department, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Visit Oklahoma During 1957 for the Semi-Centennial Celebration 


D-X is the brand name of quality products manufactured 
by D-X Sunray Oil Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 


\SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 


PRODUCERS 
REFINERS 
MARKETERS 


GENERAL OFFICES —- SUNRAY BUILDING — TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





Approved by the Board of Public Opinion 


Chrysler Corporation, for 1957, aimed for styling that the 
public would hail as a fresh, exhilarating exploration. 


Last October, when we put our cars of The New Shape of 
Motion before you—the board of public opinion, 

all received the most enthusiastic endorsement in our 
history. People took to the low, fill-finned design— 
even more so when they learned there was purpose to 
this beauty. The fins reduce steering correction as 

much as 20 per cent. All this, plus far more glass 

area for far safer visibility. And they were equally 
impressed with the new engineering developments that 
kept pace with styling . . . Torsion-Aire Ride. . . 
Pushbutton TorqueFlite transmission . . . Total-Contact 
brakes. Instantly, the public recognized in all this 
beauty and brawn, the newest advance of 


The Forward Look. 


And the result? Across the country, the switch is on, 

as more and more owners of competitive cars are 
turning to Chrysler Corporation. People know what 
they want in a car—in style, performance, economy— 


8 


and the cars of The Forward Look give it 
to them. It’s as simple as that. 


The styling and engineering leadership of the new 
Chrysler Corporation cars tells only part of the story. 
Behind these cars is a long range program for 

consistent operating results, including: new engineering 
facilities, intensified research, streamlining of 
manufacturing for efficiency and cost management, 

as well as an aggressive marketing outlook. 


This kind of program is not only important to employees 
and stockholders, it is essential to the kind of progress 
in automotive styling and engineering that will 

continue to win growing enthusiasm from you— 

the board of public opinion. 


THE FORWARD LOOK > 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE + DE SOTO + CHRYSLER + IMPERIAL + DODGE TRUCKS 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


TWENTY-FIVE FATEFUL YEARS AGO THIS MONTH 


Just short of three years ago, the press was cheerfully 
recalling the 25th anniversary of a world-shaking event: 
Tuesday, Oct. 29, 1929, the day when a 16-million share 
trading panic on the New York Stock Exchange dropped 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 48 points in a few 
hours of trading. That frantic day marked the end of the 
great bull market of the Twenties and the beginning of 
the dismal depression of the Thirties. 

There will be considerably less fanfare early this month 
when we pass another economic landmark. This one, 
though no less important than the Black Tuesday panic, 
was considerably less dramatic. I am referring to July 8, 
1932. 

On that date 11.3 million Americans were walking the 
streets, jobless and discouraged. An angry, ragged group 
of veterans—the “Bonus Army”—was demonstrating in 
front of the White House. On this Friday, at least so far 
as the stock market was concerned, the Great Depression 
hit rocky bottom. 

When the ticker had hammered out its last quotations 
and the quiet day’s trading had ended on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange (total volume: 720,278 shares), 
dispirited brokers made their ways home past the apple 
sellers and bankruptcy notices. The Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average, that bellwether of the investor’s faith—or 
lack of it—in industry, closed at 41.22. That turned out 
to be the lowest figure it ever reached. (Recent quote: 
505.50.) 

How did a frightened and discouraged nation react 
when the stock market hit the Depression’s rock bottom? 
Like many historic turning points, it passed completely 
unnoticed. The New York Times merely remarked 
that “On the average the main body of stocks lost 
ground yesterday . . . weakness was most pronounced in 


ROCKEFELLER HOOVER 
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ROOSEVELT 
an historic event had passed unnoticed 


a few utilities and industrials.” 

Only a seer with apocalyptic vision could have fore- 
seen that the worst was over for the stock market. In 
fact, stocks made no immediate, dramatic recovery. It 
was a full year before the DJI rallied dbove 100 and un- 
employment, bankruptcies and a dismal lack of confidence 
continued to be the order of the day for many years more 
But from this time the stock market and later the econ- 
omy seemed slowly to pick themselves up, dust themselves 
off and limp back at least in the general direction of 
prosperity. 

It is one of the curiosities of history that the week end- 
ing with July 8, 1932 was significant well beyond the con- 
fines of Wall and Broad Streets. That week the person- 
able young governor of New York, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt handily defeated the more conservative Alfred 
E. Smith for the Democratic presidential nomination, 
when, on the fourth ballot, John Nance Garner threw his 
California and Texas delegations to the New Yorke 

It was also a week of ominous precedents. A gang of 
Hitler’s Nazis provoked an international incident by in- 
vading a country club near Vienna and beating up a group 
of foreign diplomats with chair legs and bottles. And, in 
Geneva, the League of Nations wrangled on while th 
Japanese defiantly and efficiently continued to occupy 
Manchuria. 

There was, fortunately, a little good news. An accord 
was reached at Lausanne, Switzerland for a settlement of 
European debts. U.S. Marines began evacuating Nica- 
ragua, thus bringing to an end several decades of direct 
U.S. intervention in the affairs of our Latin neighbors. 

On the business front, however, almost all of the news 
was bad. The Ivar Krueger scandal was being aired in 
U.S. courts. Samuel Insull’s big eastern properties sank 
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into bankruptcy. A trade association reported that the 
19 biggest U.S. steel companies lost a combined $30 mil- 
lion in the first quarter of 1932 (U.S. Steel alone made 
$115.5 million in the first quarter of 1957). And it was 
little wonder they lost money. During that unhappy 
week, the nation’s steel mills creaked along at 12% of 
capacity, turning out just 177,456 tons of steel. Today 
the figure is well over 2.2 million tons. 

But even this does little to describe the human suffering 
that lay behind the 
statistics. Perhaps 
just one episode will 
suffice to recall it. On 
the week the DJI 
scraped bottom, a 
Brooklyn dress shop 
advertised for 40 
temporary sales girls. 
é Long before it opened 
® = ® its doors, 2000 clam- 
APPLYING FOR HANDOUTS: oring women and 
For 40 jobs, 2000 applicants young girls gathered 
eagerly and, each desperate to be first, rushed the build- 
ing. By the time the harassed police restored order 11 
people had been injured, among them a 13-year-old and 
a 15-year-old girl. 

Things looked so bad, in fact, that week that a promi- 
nent industrialist seriously suggested that guaranteed 
minimum prices be established for stocks, which had, he 
said, lost “all relationship to underlying values.” 

They had indeed. What bargains there were for those 
with both cash and confidence! IBM ended that day at 
54%; adjusted for subsequent stock dividends and splits 
that works out to about $7.67 a share on the present stock. 
General Motors closed at 734—$1.29 a share on the present 
shares. Standard Oil of New Jersey went for $24 a share 
—$4 on the present stock. Even staid American Tele- 
phone sold at 72%—thus yielding an almost unbelievable 
13% on its $9 dividend. 

Under such circumstances few people had patience to 
hear the optimists. The New York Times sadly reported a 
very quiet Fourth of July. The Times described it as a 
day of “restraint 
born of the times 
through which the 
world is passing.” As 
if to add insult to 
injury, the post office 
that week pinched 
everyone’s_ pocket- 
book by raising the 
cost of mailing an 
ordinary letter from 
2c to 3c. 

But for those will- 
ing to listen, an elder statesman of industry was still 
counseling hope that week. On the eve of his ninety- 
third birthday, John D. Rockefeller reminded the Ameri- 
can people that he had been born in the midst of one 
depression (1839) and had lived through no less than 
seven others. “Prosperity,” affirmed he, “has always 
returned and will again.” 

As Rockefeller predicted, the U.S. economy slowly but 
powerfully got up steam again—despite setbacks from 
governmental and private groups hostile to business. To- 
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day the dream of two cars in every garage, far from be- 
ing a taunt, is a reality. In the context of all this pros- 
perity, July 8, 1932 seems like something we have read 
about but never actually experienced. 

Unfortunately, it was all too real, but since history can 
be instructive as well as entertaining, we can draw a use- 
ful moral from that week of gloom. The moral is that 
even so marvelous an economic machine as our free en- 
terprise system can get out of whack from too much tam- 
pering or from speculative excesses. Let us on the 
iwenty-fifth anniversary of Gloomy Friday resolve never 
again to become so complacent about our prosperity that 
we drift into another depression. 


x 
RELAX—AND LIVE LONGER 


There is a lot of talk these days about how we live in 
an era of tension and strain. At the same time we realize 
these are times when ordinary people can have a fuller 
and more comfortable life than was ever possible before. 

Which is it—paradise or jungle? The answer to that 
question depends to a large extent on ourselves. If we 
allow the tensions and strains of living in a competitive 
society to get the better of us then it is indeed a jungle— 
for all our so-called luxuries and gadgets. Especially is 
this true for businessmen who cannot easily leave their 
professional problems behind them at night or on week- 
ends. 

The National Institute of Mental Health has just come 
up with a valuable booklet. It tells a few simple and 
practical ways to avoid cracking and buckling under the 
worries of modern life. 

It points out first of all that a certain amount of anxiety 
and tension are essential. That is what prepares us to 
meet difficult situations, to operate at more than full 
capacity in emergencies. It is, in short, part of our sur- 
vival mechanism. 

The trouble comes when anxieties begin to get the 
better of us. “The time to become watchful,” the National 
Institute says, “is when emotional upsets fail to wear off 
after awhile.” For example, minor disappointments may 
work us into a sweat. We may find ourselves quarrelling 
with everybody. We may feel tortures of self-doubt when 
there is little real reason for it. 

What can we do when this happens? The Institute offers 
some simple practical suggestions: 

Talk it out. Confide your problems in your husband or 
wife, father or mother, a good friend, your clergyman or 
family doctor. 

Escape for awhile. Lose yourself in a movie, a book, a 
game, a trip. 

Work away your bad temper. Take a walk. Do some 
gardening. Clean the garage. Play a few sets of tennis. 

Do something for others. It will take some of the steam 
out of your own worries. 

Have a hobby. Don’t let your work crowd out the 
hobby. 

All of these antidotes have one thing in common: they 
involve doing something—which is the reaction nature 
intended us to have to anxiety. “Very few of us,” this 
wise little booklet concludes, “are blessed with all the 
qualities that assure us peace of mind. We have to work 
to achieve it.” 
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Artificial Heart-Lung Machine. This 
Stainless Steel machine removes blood from 
the body, replenishes it with oxygen, and 
pumps it back into the body—thereby func 
tioning as heart and lungs. With it, doctors 
can actually stop the heart and repair it, 
since the machine does the heart's job. The 
device is made completely from Stainless 
Steel because it is the most easily cleaned of 
all metals. Stainless Steel will not corrode, 
and it will not contaminate or alter the 
structure of the blood in any way. 


Phy 


Walls Of Steel—Tall Or Small. The big picture shows the Socony Mobil 

Building at 42nd and Lexington in New York City. It’s the largest metal- alarm clock is a mass-production miracle 
walled office building in the world, and is completely sheathed with Stainless 127 different parts work together so that 
Steel panels. They used Stainless Steel because of its lasting beauty, dura- you can be sure of getting where you want 
bility, corrosion resistance, and low maintenance. The picture below shows to be on time. Most of the parts are made 
an all-steel prefabricated school. The steel skeleton is strong and safe, and from steel because steel is strong, wear- 
the porcelain-enameled steel wall panels are colorful and easy to care for. resistant, and easy to fabricate. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


American Bridge . . . American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence . . . Columbia-Geneva Stee! 
Consolidated Western Steel . . . Gerrard Steel Strapping . . . National Tube. . . Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron . . . United States Steel Homes .. . United States Steel Products 
United States Stee! Supply . . . Divisions of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 


Watch the United States Stee! Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 
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What do giraffes 
have to do with 


High Blood Pressure? 





N ITS SEARCH for more knowledge about baffling dis- 
| eases, medical science takes some strange turns. For 
example, doctors have gone to Africa to study the 
blood pressure of giraffes. 


They found that it takes an unusually high pressure 
to pump blood from the giraffe’s heart to his brain—a 
distance of some 14 to 15 feet. Yet, its heart and blood 
vessels are not under strain. 

Doctors are trying to learn more about how this is 
accomplished for it could shed new light on the disorder 
affecting an estimated 6 million Americans—high blood 
pressure or hypertension. 

Fortunately, most cases of hypertension can be helped 
by proper treatment. In fact, it can often be controlled 
simply by relieving day-to-day emotional stresses which 
push blood pressure up and tend to keep it excessively 
elevated. 


If you have hypertension, your doctor may suggest a 
way of life especially adapted to your needs. Among 
other things, he will probably recommend plenty of rest 
and weight control. The latter is important in treating, 
and possibly preventing, hypertension. In fact, hyperten- 
sion is four times as common in overweight men as in 
those who are underweight. 


If changes in living habits do not control this disorder, 
then other treatments . . . including medicines, special 
diets or surgery . . . may be used. 


Hypertension is more easily controlled when discov- 
ered early. So, everyone should have periodic health 
examinations. Those who have reached middle age, are 
overweight, or whose parents or close relatives had ele- 
vated blood pressure should be especially watchful. 


When hypertension is diagnosed, a patient should 
continue to see the doctor regularly. Then possible com- 
plications can be prevented, postponed or, if they occur, 
treated promptly. 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 





1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Please mail me a free copy of your 





booklet, “Your Heart,” 7-57-F. 
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INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


ODLUM’S ODYSSEY 





Having come painfully a cropper in a major uranium 

venture, Atlas Corp.’s Floyd Odlum is returning to an 

earlier love—oil. It may well be his last chance to 
redeem his reputation for investment genius. 


In an expansive burst of whimsicality 
two years ago, Floyd Odlum offered a 
bemused group of tough Western min- 
ers a highly original explanation for 
his famed $9 million purchase of pros- 
pector Vernon Pick’s Delta uranium 
mine. “I heard and followed the di- 
rection of strange voices from within 
rocks,” revealed the President of New 
York’s $99.1 million-net-assets Atlas 
Corp.* “Little invisible characters 
boasted extravagantly what they 
could do if I would buy Vernon Pick’s 
mine. They said that within three or 
four months they would make it 
worth more than double my cost. . .” 

Pick, an ex-Minneapolis electri- 
cian, had set the spirit of the oc- 
casion. “The conservative value of 
the Delta mine,” proclaimed he at the 
time of the sale in September, 1954, 
“is $25 million.” Rhapsodized Od- 
lum: “Is it any wonder that I renamed 
the mine Hidden Splendor?” As Pick 
presented Odlum with a gold-plated 
geiger counter, Odlum returned the 
compliment by inviting Pick to show 
magic lantern slides of mine and 
countryside at the Atlas annual meet- 
ing. 

Expensive Travelogue. The event will 
probably go down as the most ex- 
pensive travelogue in history. Pick’s 
glamorized uranium mine had pro- 
duced but $2 million worth of ore as 
Odlum prepared to board it up last 
month. Odlum had already written 
off $9.1 million in splendor destined to 
be forever hidden. When joshed by 
friends recently for taking $9 million 
from Odlum for his uranium brick, 
Vernon Pick bristled. Snapped he: 
“He’s over 21.” 

Caveat Emptor is, of course, the 
oldest rule in business. But when 64- 
year-old Floyd Bostwick Odlum is 
the buyer, invocation of the rule to 
beware is news indeed. After all, Od- 
lum’s lifelong reputation as the man 
with the golden touch (“manages to 
get his hands on everything that 
makes money,” said his Colorado U. 
yearbook) was at stake. For it was 
his deft touch with such Atlas Corp. 
“special situations” that kept the Od- 
lum name in financial headlines over 
the years since he turned in his blue 
chips for $10 million cash in August, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): 
1134; low, 9. i (1956) : 
1957 ePNet assets . Earnings 
rr — assets: $99.1 mill 
bol 


high, 
60c. Indicated 
r share (1956): 
on. Ticker sym- 
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1929—six years after 
$40,000. 

Nearly everything else that Odlum 
has done for Atlast has been graced 
with the same uncommon success, 
whether by luck or prescience. Using 
his ready cash to salvage 21 derelict 
investment companies in the early 
Thirties (including the $22.5 million 
remains of the ill-fated Goldman, 
Sachs Trading Corp.), Odlum built his 
assets to an incredible $100 million by 
1935. 

With the help of tax shelters pro- 
vided over the years by his merged 
investment companies and a policy of 
steady reacquisition of his shares, 
Odlum has been able to boost asset 
value per share thirteen-fold since 
1929. A 1923 investment of $1,000 in 
United States Co., Atlas’ predecessor, 
would have grown to $418,000 before 
taxes and dividends. 

The Visionary. Does it seem strange 
that a man who can produce such 
solid dollar-and-cents results should 
sometimes express himself in rather 
pixyish terms about uranium mines? 
Actually it is rather typical of him. 
Odlum is essentially a man who sees 
visions—fully worked out situations 
which those of little faith cannot vis- 
ualize. Instead of hopeless corporate 
wrecks or promising but penniless en- 
terprises,Odlum sees revived earnings 


starting with 


tAnd for himself. At the end of 1956, 
Odlum owned 117,154 shares of Atlas com- 
mon, 135,434 shares of preferred and 968,172 
warrants worth together $7.8 million at to- 
day's market. 


URANIUM MINE: 


the goal: 10° compounded 


FLOYD ODLUM: 

he listens to leprechauns 
and exploited potential. Once having 
visualized this, Odlum has boundless 
faith in his ability to work it out. 

It was, in fact, precisely his vision- 
ary cast of mind and missionary zeal 
for capital gain which rocketed Floyd 
Odlum from a religious background 
(a poor parson’s son in the midwest) 
to a vice-presidency of huge Electric 
Bond & Share** at the age of 28. 

In his formative Wall Street years 
Odlum stormed about Europe and 
South America studying, buying and 
reorganizing power companies It 
was no small task for a young man. 
As vice-chairman of globe-girdling 
American & Foreign Power, Odlum 
had a hand in investments worth in 
excess of $500 million. Odlum also 
was the master of a $16 million invest- 
ment company which he had been 
running as a sideline. When the crash 
came, he decided to devote himself 
full time to the nascent Atlas Corp. 

Pool Game. Odlum brought to his 
own bailiwick the tricks he had 
learned at Electric Bond & Share as a 
doctor of sick companies. The garden 
variety of investment company 
counted on the nation continuing to 
grow, boosting asset value in the 
process as the stock market rose in 
response. 

But about 1936 Odlum became con- 
vinced that only by the bold strategy 
of the special situation could he gain 
his objective of capital gain in the 
then still-depressed U.S. economy. 
Rather than seatter assets hopefully 
in dozens of small holdings, Odlum 
concentrated his investments in only 
a few carefully selected situations to 
which he personally could administer 
his brand of corporate medicine. 

“We are a pool of mobile capital,” 
declared Odlum. “Capital gains,” he 


**Atias’ biggest listed security holding is 
still 100,000 shares of Electric Bond & Share. 
currently worth some $3.2 million—more than 
twice the amount invested in runner- up Stan- 
rock Uranium 
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GROWTH PATTERN 


In the great postwar bull market, most diversified investment companies have had little 
trouble hatching large paper profits. But Atlas Corp., though technically an investment 
company, is a bird of quite a different feather. lis “special situations” approach to invest- 
ing has failed to show the kind of results in the past decade that it did in the Thirties. 
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reiterated, handily switching meta- 
phors, “is our bread and butter. We 
pick out underlying value in a situa- 
tion temporarily distressed and dis- 
counted by the market. Then we 
bring to it not only our money but our 
time and advice—sound, active man- 
agement as well as financial sponsor- 
ship. Sometimes we have to put a 
company through merger or a compli- 
cated reorganization. At other times 
we merely strip away the dead wood. 
Nearly always our work involves 
strengthening weak elements in a 
company and developing its inherent 
potentials.” 

Revivalist. Floyd Odlum’s first not- 
able resuscitation of an underwater 
company involved a depression vic- 
tim, Utilities Power & Light. Atlas 
made over $15 million in reorganizing 
it as Ogden Corp. Then, by charming 
that unpredictable Croesus Howard 
Hughes, Odlum made another $12 
million. He sold Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum, the longtime sick man of 
Hollywood, to Hughes in 1948, later 
bought back RKO’s corporate shell 
which by now included an attractive 
$30 million tax loss carryforward. 

But it was in the post-World War II 
era that Odlum pulled off his most 
profitable of all special situations: 
Barnsdall Oil, which he worked out 
between 1947 and 1950. “By buying 
producing oil companies,” he recalls, 
“we could pick up oil for 30c a barrel 
when we knew the market would pay 
many times that figure. How could 
we miss?” By selling Barnsdall to 
Sunray Oil, picking up Sunray stock 
on option and then selling it out, Od- 
lum made a handsome profit of over 
$21 million. 

Skimmed Milk. The most talked- 
about Odlum operation of the postwar 
period was, of course, the celebrated 
Convair deal. When Atlas came into 
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the picture in 1947, buying control of 
Consolidated Vultee from Avco’s 
Victor Emanuel, Convair was _ in 
danger of becoming permanently 
grounded. Odlum revved up man- 
agement, gunned cash into the till, 
slowly nosed it upwards. 

By 1953 he was ready for a charac- 
teristic end-of-the-line pronounce- 
ment: “We have brought Convair to 
the point where its organization is 
sound, its finances are in excellent 
shape and its future bright. It is en- 
tirely logical that Atlas Corp. should 
at this stage withdraw ... in order to 
free the large amount of capital in- 
volved for investment in other spe- 
cial situations.” 

Odlum sold Convair to General Dy- 
namics’ then chairman, the late John 
Jay Hopkins (another former Wall 
Street lawyer) for a $10 million profit. 
In so doing he missed by a few months 
the great 1953-1955 bull market in 
aviation shares. Odlum received 
$30 a share for Atlas’ 430,000 Con- 
vair shares. Other Convair stock- 
holders who took General Dynamics 
stock instead of cash ended up with 
the equivalent of $100 a share. Od- 
lum had sold too soon. 

Odlum claims he has few regrets. 
“We sell out while the cream is still 
forming,” said Odlum, “so that others 
can make a profit, too.” Skeptics 
called this rationalizing, but they 
could not gainsay the fact that 
Odlum’s $10 million profit hardly left 
him with skimmed milk. 

Portrait of the Artist as Entrepreneur. 
These are only the most notable of 
Odlum’s deals. The full catalogue 
reads like a recent industrial history 
of the United States. With the infi- 
nite versatility of a Renaissance ar- 
tist, Odlum has tried his practiced 
hand at utilities, movie companies 
(Walt Disney and RKO), aircraft 


(Northrop), airlines (Northeastern), 
publishing (Hearst), bus lines (Grey- 
hound), retail chains (Bonwit Teller), 
oil (Atlantic Refining), hotels (Hilt- 
on), steel (Rotary Electric), real es- 
tate (Madison Square Garden) ,manu- 
facturing (Titeflex),a river barge line 
and a dairy. Small wonder that ad- 
mirers have dubbed him the Leonardo 
da Vinci of the financial community. 

Far from rustling share certificates 
in the manner of most investment 
company heads, Odlum, despite fail- 
ing health, has continued to set a 
whirlwind pace for his hand-picked 
management team. Throwing himself 
intimately and energetically into the 
confused details of flagging compa- 
nies, he has flown from one outpost of 
possible profit to the next with the 
zest of his famed aviatrix wife, Jac- 
queline Cochran. 

To be a master of his particular 
special situation technique, Odium 
has paradoxically had to be a master 
of general management techniques— 
including the art of charming the op- 
position. Few of his countless business 
visitors fail to be impressed with his 
plush aerie overlooking New York’s 
East River or his sprawling (and 
profitable) ranch in the California 
desert. 

Black Eye. But in 1953, on the eve of 
the Eisenhower bull market, Odlum 
seemed to have run at least temporar- 
ily out of special situations. After he 
sold out Convair in 1953 he had 33.7% 
of Atlas’ assets in cash and govern- 
ment bonds, his most liquid position 
since World War II. Despite the on- 
charging bull market, Odlum _ re- 
mained that way for more than 
a year. Not until September, 1954, 
did the financial world learn what 
Odlum’s next move would be. It 
turned out to be uranium. 

“It was only natural,” muses Odlum 
today, “that I should get into the 
uranium business.” He had in fact 
mined vanadium and uranium thirty 
years before in the same Colorado 
Plateau that sprouted so many real 
and false bonanzas in the early Fif- 
ties. At first, remembering his own 
indifferent success in mining, Odlum 
turned away uranium offers. But then 
Floyd Odlum heard strange voices 
from within rocks. The result: his 
biggest black eye in a combative 
capitalistic career. 

But Odlum recently insisted to 
skeptical Manhattan security analysts 
that despite the black eye, he has no 
apologies to make for his uranium 
venture. “Our real loss is nothing 
like the $9 million write-down on our 
books,” he declared. “We'll get over 
$6 million in depletion and tax losses 
out of Delta.” Cracked back one 
analyst: “That’s like saying, after 
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your horse has been stolen, that you'll 
be saving on oats in the future.” 

Whole Truth. But many thoughtful 
observers were willing to see Odlum’s 
side of the story. “When we bought 
Delta,” he explained to them, “no 
one knew much about uranium. If 
we had known at the start all that 
we know now about the mine and the 
geology of that area, we wouldn't 
have paid as much for it as we did. 
But,” he added significantly, “perhaps 
if we hadn’t bought it then we 
wouldn’t have had the organization, 
experience and contacts which made 
possible the subsequent purchases. 
And our subsequent purchases as a 
whole will be profitable.” 

Emphasis on “the whole picture” 
is one of Floyd Odlum’s favorite talk- 
ing points. Floyd Odlum’s bold suc- 
cesses and abundant self-confidence 
have inspired enmity as well as envy. 
There was no lack of “I-told-you-so” 
in high places when the Delta mine 
flopped. 

But in all fairness to Odlum, the en- 
tire picture at Hidden Splendor and 
in his uranium operation must be 
considered. If Delta fizzled, his Almar 
mine has been most successful. Al- 
mar, together with Odlum’s Lisbon 
Uranium and Rio de Oro properties, 
account for a full 5% of U. S. uranium 
ore. Atlas also owns a 30% stake in 
the country’s second biggest uranium 
reduction mill as well. 

“By 1960,” vows Odlum, “we'll have 
all our costs back—the Hidden Splen- 
dor losses included.” After that, if 
Odlum’s vision of uranium’s future 
is correct, Atlas Corp. stockholders 
will have reserved seats on the gravy 
train. 

One Man’s Famine. Just as he in- 
sists that Atlas uranium operations be 
considered over the long term and 
as a whole, so Odlum maintains that 
the Atlas investment record must be 
judged over the whole business cycle 
rather than in terms of a few pros- 
perous years. Odlum has good reason 
to resist such short-term comparisons. 
While diversified investment compa- 
nies have ridden their portfolios to 
whopping increases over 1946 net as- 
set values, Atlas has lagged behind 
(see chart). 

“As long as stocks keep rising,” ad- 
mits Odlum, “one can almost pick a 
list of securities blindly and do better 
temporarily than we can do by slav- 
ing away with corporate manage- 
ments.” His point is simple: Atlas 
comes into comparative glory in the 
downswing of the business cycle, 
when paper assets of diversified 
closed-end companies shrivel. “Our 
special situations won't rise 30% in 
value just because the Dow-Jones has 
had such a rise in its see-saw course,” 


he argues. “When the Dow drops 30%, 
we'll show up best.” 

The Grand Design. Atlas’ basic ob- 
jective, Odlum says, is a 10% return 
on invested capital, compounded an- 
nually, come prosperity or recession. 
He took down a 15% return in Utili- 
ties Power & Light; 15% in RKO; 
20% in Convair. In the Barnsdall- 
Sunray coup Odlum managed to pull 
out no less than a 30% return for 
stockholders. 

The uranium venture, of course, 
has yet to return even its cost. Noth- 
ing daunted, Odlum has a ready 
response. “Over the history of Atlas,” 
boasts Odlum, “we have earned nearly 
10% compounded annually. But we 
move by spurts. Ours is a never end- 
ing process of investment, develop- 





Titeflex (93% owned) 
The Babb Co. (100% owned) 


PORTFOLIO INVESTMENTS 

Bonds 

Preferred stocks 

Common stocks: 
Electric Bond & Share 
Stanrock Uranium 
Mercast 
Stancan- Uranium 
North Australian Uranium 
Walt Disney Productions 
Vitro Corp of America 
Republic Steel 
Paramount Pictures 
E. W. Bliss Co. 
Loew's 
New York Central R.R. 
General Minerals 
Others 


MISCELLANEOUS INVESTMENTS 





SPECIALLY SITUATED 


Here is a list of Atlas Corp.'s major holdings as of Dec. 3!, 1956. 


INVESTMENTS IN MAJORITY-OWNED SUBSIDIARIES 
The Hidden Splendor Mining Co. (100% owned) 
Petro-Atlas Corp (100% owned) 
Lisbon Uranium Corp (73% owned) 
Northeast Airlines (52% owned) 


ment and disposal.” Thus the best 
virtues Atlas shareholders can have 
are the two most appropriate in a 
minister’s son: patience and discipline. 

Hillbilly’s Homecoming. With the set- 
back he has received in uranium, 
Odlum might be expected to cut his 
losses and get out. But with typically 
refulgent enthusiasm, Odlum has 
taken to tub-thumping for uranium 
as the great commercial fuel of the 
future. His Ebasco years gave him 
the ability to figure power costs to the 
mill. “We’re still at the Rube Gold- 
berg stage of technology now,” he 
states, “but in seven years we'll see 
uranium power for 6 mills per kilo- 
watt—well below the 7.5 mills for 
electric power today.” 

But Odlum, for all his sermons on 
uranium’s kingdom come, is taking 
no chances on its being a flash in the 
nuclear pan. “Thorium offers no 
short-term threat to uranium and 
probably never will,” he declares. 
“But I’m only a nuclear hillbilly, 
junior grade,” he confesses. To guard 
against a premature crash in uranium 
he is returning to the scene of his 
greatest victory: oil. 

At 1956 year-end, Odlum held 76% 
of Atlas’ money in special situations 
(see table). Uranium accounted for 
exactly half this amount, or 38% of the 
total assets. Oil and gas investments 
came next at 16.4% of total 
Northeast Airlines (52% owned by 
Atlas) followed with 8%. Titeflex, an 
aircraft parts supplier, added up to 
7.3% and Babb Co., an aircraft serv- 
icing outfit since sold to California's 
Transocean Co., brought up the rear 


assets. 





$26,000,000 
18,000,000 
15,553,000 
9,221,000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 


227,500 
213,800 


2,650,000 
1,438,500 
994,700 
839,100 
675,000 
460,700 
412,500 
297,500 
290,000 
278,800 
202,500 
166,900 
144,000 
1,464,100 


5,689,000 


















JOHN JAY HOPKINS: 
he picked up the ball 
with 6%. 

But Odlum, even as he gave the 
breakdown, revealed that it was 
changing as he spoke. “It is alto- 
gether probable,” he predicted, “that 
within the year oil and gas will be 
the largest single holding of Atlas 
Corp.” 

In May 1956, Odlum formed Petro- 
Atlas Corp. to consolidate oil and gas 
holdings of five companies which 
merged with Atlas at that time. Petro- 
Atlas has an estimated 15 to 30 million 
barrels of oil and over 100 billion 
cubic feet of gas underground. Odlum 
capped his budding empire with El 
Dorado Refining Co. shortly after- 
wards, adding a 20,000 barrel per day 
refinery to his large reserves. By the 
first quarter of 1957, Petro-Atlas was 
barreling along at a profit rate of $2 
million a year. 

Flow Gently, Sweet Uranium. With 
$8 million in cash flowing in from 
uranium this year, $11 million ex- 
pected in 1958 and $13 million in 1959, 
Odlum has the funds to sink new oil 
wells in the Southwest’s rich Four 
Corners pool and expand his refinery. 
With his uranium mines rapidly de- 
pleting and oil discoveries increasing, 
the Atlas portfolio within the year 
might well balance out uranium and 
oil. 


if 


WALT DISNEY: 
ducks are good investments 
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HOWARD HUGHES: 


he likes to trade 


Some geologists were puzzling over 
Atlas’ appetite for domestic oil when 
giant oil companies were quietly lift- 
ing mideast oil at lower cost and 
higher profit. “We’ve done some look- 
ing in South America,” admitted able 
David Albert Stretch, 48, Odlum’s 
heir-apparent at Atlas. “But we’re 
satisfied with the potential profit right 
here.” 

Tricks for Taunts. But unless his 
uranium pays off and his oil venture 
really gets off the ground, Odlum 
clearly is going to be hard-pressed to 
justify one difference between Atlas 
and ordinary investment companies: 
its traditionally high operating ex- 
penses. Atlas’ operating expenses last 
year came to $1.70 per $100 of net 
assets against an average of 54c for 
five leading closed-end investment 
companies. 

“We’re more an industrial holding 
company than a conventional invest- 
ment company,” he argues, “and hold- 
ing companies run to 17% in their ex- 
pense ratios.” But the taunt sticks and 
stings. Atlas stockholders needed to 
cultivate their patience when they 
learned that Odlum had paid out $1 
million more in expense money than 
he had received as investment income 
in 1956 while waiting for his current 
situations to mature. 
















EXECUTIVE VP STRETCH: 
things looked good at home 
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Exciting new things 
are happening at 
HOFFMAN ELECTRONICS 




















TACAN is the most advanced aircraft 
navigation system yet developed . .. 
and Hoffman makes the complete 
airborne portion of the TACAN-VORTAC 
systems. Hoffman has also developed 
the highly efficient HLI-103 Beacon 
Simulator to bench-test airborne 
equipment for TACAN-VORTAC UNITS. 
Other navigation equipment under 
development at Hoffman includes long 
range airborne radar direction finding 
and automatic dead reckoning systems. 













TACAN-VORTAC distance 


Cockpit contro! panel and azimuth indicators 
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Airborne TACAN-VORTAC 
Receiver/Transmitter 


TACAN-VORTAC 
Beacon Simulator 












In research, development and 
production in the science of military 
and commercial electronics, exciting 
things continue to happen at Hoffman. 











PHYSICISTS + ELECTRONICS AND 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Significant new developments at 
Hoffman in the fields of navigation, 
VLF, HF, VHF, UHF, radar, ECM, 
weapons systems and semiconductors 
have created important positions for 
scientists and engineers of high 
calibre. Please address inquiries to 
Chief Engineer. 










HOFFMAN LABORATORIES, INC. 
3761 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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“Could’a been real 
rough without Tacan*” 


Finding a pitching carrier deck or a socked-in air field 
can be rugged at times. Yet with TACAN, getting 
home safely through the soup is routine. The compact __ 
Hoffman airborne TACAN unit assures all-weather 

safety, provides continuous course data every 
T-TorelareMamilleialeme-leicoluir-lile-lihmmetelinlell)(-1-Mell-jt-lalel-i-lale, 
fol ig-yon (lola com-MelcellaleMel@incel isle -lallslelel-lee Miceli 
It's another outstanding example of... 





Where exciting new things 
are happening in NAVIGATION 


“TACTICAL AIR NAVIGATION 


RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPMENT & PRODUCTION 
WEAPONS SYSTEMS <— ° 
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HOFFMAN LABORATORIES, INC. . COMMUNICATIONS 


3761 South Hill Street, NAVIGATION 
Los Angeles 7, California ELECTRONIC COUNTER MEASURES 
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SEMICONDUCTOR APPLICATIONS 











That is the Question. Sober students 
of Wall street were wondering how 
long Odlum could justify these 
mounting expenses while his asset 
growth remained relatively unimpres- 
sive in relation to the fully diversified 
investment companies. In the econ- 
omy—and in the market—prosperity 
has been the order of the day. 

Some Wall Streeters think Floyd 
Odlum is a creature of the Depression. 
States one analyst: “He is without 
question one of the few authentic 
geniuses American finance has pro- 
duced recently. But his era went out 
with Pearl Harbor. There just aren’t 
enough sick, interesting companies. 
The trick today is to take sound com- 
panies and glamorize and diversify 
them. That’s what Hopkins did for 
Convair, for example, after Odlum 
left.” 

Is the refrain of “Happy Days Are 
Here Again” then going to prove to 
be Odlum’s swan song? The next few 
years will tell. Floyd Odlum himself 
once characterized his approach to the 
special situation. “There are no fixed 
rules,” he admitted. “You’ve got to 
feel it—and there’s snakebite in every 
feel.” 

With his Delta snakebite half- 
healed, Odlum last month was plung- 
ing again into oil. It might well prove 
to be his biggest capital gain to date. 
Or, if Odlum is indeed a Depression’s 
child—as his critics like to claim—it 
may prove to be his greatest disap- 
pointment. 


WALL STREET 


THE ROCKET 


Lukens Steel? Quinta Min- 
ing has just made it look like 
an old maid. 





Last month a tiny (total assets: 
$454,315) New Mexico company, 
traded over-the-counter and little 
known on Wall Street, rocketed across 
the quotation sheets with a roar that 
made Lukens Steel (Forses, May 1) 
seem like a staid government bond. 
The stock: Quinta Corp.,* owner of 
19,000 acres of mining leases and 
claims in New Mexico’s Ambrosia 
Lake area. 

Offered on the morning of May 31 
at 50c a share, Quinta had trebled to 
$1.50 by the end of the day’s trading. 
Within less than three weeks it had 
zoomed all the way up to $6. Investors 
lucky enough to purchase 1,000 shares 
at the offering price found that their 
$500 investment was now worth $6,000. 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range (1957) : 


high, 6: low 4%. Total assets: $454,315 
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-—— HUMPHREY'S HOARD 


INVESTMENTS 





When he took office in January, 
1953, Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey owned a tidy portfolio 
worth $7 million. Today, assuming 


no sales, it is worth a spectacular 
$42.6 million. 


Marketable 
Securities 


20,000 Pittsburgh 
Consolidated Coal 
Co. $1,135,000 $2,445,000* 
13,200 National 
Steel 

120 Republic Steel 
44,550 M. A. Hanna 
Co. Class A 
Common $3,385,800 $6,014,000 
23,000 M. A. Hanna 

Co. Class B 
Common 

100 Canada and 
Dominion Sugar 
Co. $1,662 
278 National City 
Bank of Cleve- 
land Common 


Market Value Market Value 
1/12/53 6/19/57 


$760,000 
$5,490 


$970,200 
$13,228** 


$1,794,000 $3,151,000 
$2,325 
$11,954 (sold) 


Unmarketed Securities 


12,471.2 Hanna 
Coal and Ore 
Corp. 





No market No market 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 split in 1955 
**Adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 1955 











Biggest beneficiary: Santa Fe’s Rich- 
ard D. Bokum II, a one-time news- 
paper publisher turned uranium pros- 
pector who put the Quinta holdings 
together and got some 515,000 shares 
for his trouble. Said he: “This is not 
my first rich strike. I put together 
Sabre Uranium and Pinion. I don’t 
mind your making me out a million- 
aire, but remember it’s on paper.” 

- Quinta itself had gone public for the 
first time when 700,000 shares out of 
a total issue of 2,450,000 common 
shares were offered by a small syndi- 
cate headed by the underwriting firm 
of Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 

What had made Quinta so interest- 
ing? Primarily, Wall Street figures, 
the fact that Phillips Petroleum and 
Homestake Mining had agreed to 
prospect for uranium on Quinta’s 
land. That and the report that a large 
housing development was planned for 
another 4,125 acres owned by Quinta. 
All this, of course, added up to little 
more than hopeful prospects and 
would be unlikely to put any money 
into Quinta’s treasury for a long time. 

Thus by the end of last month, 
soberer second thoughts seemed to 
have come over the market. Putting 
on a hardly less spectacular show 
on the down-slide, Quinta dropped a 
sharp 20% from its high in less than 
a week, perched at month’s end 
around $4.75. 


NOBLE NEST EGG 


Last month Wall Street got a 

tantalizing peek at the port- 

folio of one of the nation’s 

shrewdest investors—Treas- 

ury Secretary George Hum- 
phrey. 


“I FEEL,” said newly-appointed Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
after he was forced to dispose of his 
39,470 shares in General Motors by a 
Congress suspicious of businessmen- 
turned-public servants, “as if I'd gone 
through the wringer. I’m not exactly 
flat, but I’m mighty depressed.” 

Wilson’s GM stock when he got rid 
of it in 1953 was worth around $2.5 
million. By last month, even with GM 
common well down from its late 1955 
high, he had lost out on a 3-to-1 split 
in November, 1955 and a bull market 
surge which cost him an estimated 
$2.5 million in profit on his holdings. 

Financial Logician. One Eisenhower 
recruit from big business fared far 
better than Wilson: Treasury Secre- 
tary George Humphrey. Finding him- 
self in a similar position before the 
Senate Finance Committee, Humph- 
rey posed a good question: how could 
he avoid a conflict of interest? Even 
if he sold his stock and banked the 
proceeds, as Secretary of the Treasury 
he would have a big say about money 
rates and banks. 

Faced with this logic, the Senators 
agreed to let Humphrey keep his stock 
except for one minor item: $11,954 in 
National City Bank of Cleveland 
shares which he sold. 

As the longtime boss of Cleveland’s 
famed M. A. Hanna Co., Wall Street 
knew George Humphrey as one of the 
U.S.’ shrewdest corporate investors. 
And many, sure that Humphrey exer- 
cised that same talent with his own 
fortune, curiously awaited release of 
the full details of his holdings. But 
somewhere along the line, the list of 
his stock holdings was lost. 

Eye-opener. Finally last fortnight, 
it turned up again, and as Wall Street 
was pretty well agreed, it was an eye- 
opener. Based on January 12, 1953 
prices, his holdings in seven publicly- 
quoted stocks were worth $7,093,906 
(not counting 12,471.2 shares of Hanna 
Coal and Ore Corp., for which there 
is no public market). 

As sharp-penciled analysts were 
prompt to calculate, the senators’ spe- 
cial dispensation to Humphrey, pro- 
viding he has not since sold the stocks, 
has meant a spectacular appreciation 
in the market value of the portfolio of 
$5.6 million (see table). 
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RETAIL TRADE 


MR. FRED’S 
FORTUNES 


Federated 





Stores passes a 


pair of milestones, one per- 
sonal, the other competitive. 


IN an unguarded moment, Benjamin 
Earl Puckett, burly chairman of 
Allied Stores Corp. (84 stores), once 
sized up arch rival Federated Depart- 
ment Stores* (38 stores) with the 
impetuous opinion: “They haven't 
done a damn thing in the past few 
years.” Last month Fred Lazarus 
Jr.’s Federated, fastest growing retail 
chain in the business (Forses, May 
15), did quite a few things. 

First “Mr. Fred,” 72, moved up to 
the chairmanship, turning over Fed- 
erated’s presidency to his son (one of 
three) Executive Vice President 
Ralph Lazarus, 43. Mr. Fred, who 
remains chief executive officer, suc- 
ceeds venerable (92) Merchant Prince 
Lincoln Filene, who will take on the 
newly created title of honorary 
chairman. 

But if Ralph Lazarus’ heir ap- 
parency surprised nobody in retail 
circles, Mr. Fred’s next announce- 
ment jolted quite a few. Uncorking 
Federated’s first quarter for the 13 
weeks ending May 4, Lazarus re- 
ported a 16.7% year-to-year gain in 
gross sales to $139 million, the high- 
est first-quarterly showing in the 
stores’ history. Federated’s gross 
amounted to some $6 million more 
than Allied’s own $133-million sales 
in its first quarter, making it the 
first time Federated has passed Allied. 
Even B. Earl Puckett would have to 
admit that that was doing something. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range Nyy © high, 
3414; low, 27%. Dividend (1 $1.60. Indi- 
cated 1957 ett $1.60. tereinans r share 
(1956) : $3.1 _ assets: $258 mill a= Tick- 
er symbol: 


FRED LAZARUS: 


BARRELS OF FUN: 
refills for an unquenched thirst 


DISTILLERS 


SCOTCH HIGHBALL 


Schenley launches a five-year, 
$30-million world sales drive, 


with the accent on Scotch. 





“Liquor industry still having tougher 
time than rookie trying to break into 
big league,” summed up one distiller’s 
newsletter recently. “Growth no- 
where near potential.” In the big 
liquor league, Schenley Industries’* 
Lewis Rosenstiel is no rookie. As 
chairman, president & founder of 
third-ranking (in assets) Schenley, 
Rosenstiel has been a leading spirit 
in the industry since 1933, has guided 
Schenley from a straight distiller to 
an important place, not only in wine 


*Traded NYSE. Price range Neat high, 
2344; low, 184. pve es (1956) : 
cated 1957 $1.98. "Total ® Earnings - } 
(1956) : Total at 7.4 million 
Ticker f. & 


RALPH LAZARUS: 


with musical chairs, a milestone 
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and beer, 
well. 

Last month Distiller Rosenstiel 
took still another big step forward. 
Convinced that Schenley’s growth po- 
tential lies overseas, Rosenstiel an- 
nounced that over the next five years 
the big distiller will lay out $30-$35 
million to beef up London’s Seager, 
Evans & Co. (which Schenley ac- 
quired last fall for some $9 million) 
and its world sales of Scotch, whis- 
key and gin. 

Because supplies of Scotch cannot 
catch up with rising demand at pres- 
ent production rates, Rosenstiel will 
triple Schenley’s production capacity 
of Scotch at its facilities in Scotland. 
Schenley has already built a new 
malt distillery there, has plans for 
two more. Its grain whiskey distil- 
lery at Strathclyde will be expanded 
along with the malt whiskey plant at 
Glenugie. 

Brand Bonanza. But while Schen- 
ley’s production push is a five-year- 
plan, it will not be years before 
Rosenstiel expects to cash in on it. 
Schenley has already announced that 
it will soon add three new brands of 
Scotch to the one (Dewar’s) it al- 
ready distributes in the U.S. under 
license from Britain’s big (30 brand) 
Distillers Corp., Ltd. Schenley’s im- 
ports of Long John Scotch will 
be stepped up from 45,000 to 50,000 
cases a year, Kintore Scotch will be 
added, and Schenley-owned Park & 
Tilford will take on the marketing of 
Scottish Majesty. At its Seager, Evans 
division, Schenley will not only pro- 
duce a gin called Schenley of London 
and market it in Britain, but will also 
experiment with a new drink, Scotch 
gin which, Connoisseur Rosenstiel 
confides, has an “interesting flavor.” 

At home, Schenley has reversed 
last year’s downward slump, when 
total sales skidded from 1955’s $411.7 
million to $404.2 million. In its first 
fiscal half (ended February 28), the 
big distiller chalked up a 29% in- 
crease in net sales and doubled its 
pretax net of the previous first half. 
After taxes, Schenley scored earnings 
of $1.65 a share vs. 69c. Schenley is 
also campaigning to help kill the 
force-out law, which forces distillers 
to sell (and pay taxes on) all 8-year- 
old whiskey regardless of the market. 

“Equipped and ready to go after a 
goodly portion of the world market,” 
Rosenstiel expects Schenley to cash 
in on the booming Scotch market. He 
thinks the U.S., which imported 5.6 
million cases of Scotch last year, will 
consume a record 6 million cases in 
1957. It only remains to be seen how 
much of that will be accounted for by 
Dewar’s, Kintore, Scottish Majesty 
and Long John. 


but in pharmaceuticals as 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


A TOUGH JOB 


Frank Beane, who likes to 
describe himself as “an engi- 
neer of profits,” has his work 
cut out for him at ailing 
Underwood Corp. 





Frank E. Beane, 45, is a man who 
apparently likes to make his living 
the hard way. In 1955 he turned down 
a lucrative offer to become a partner 
in Bache & Co., Wall Street’s second 
biggest brokerage house. Instead he 
jumped at the chance to become con- 
troller of the big but ailing Under- 
wood Corp.* Explained he: “I like to 
think of myself as an engineer of 
profits .. . I came to Underwood be- 
cause I think it offers a great oppor- 
tunity.”+ 

New Job. Last month President 
Fred M. Farwell departed Underwood 
to take a vice presidency at IT&T. 
Beane was chosen by Underwood’s 
directors to take over as chairman and 
chief executive officer. “Opportunity,” 
however, hardly seemed the apt word 
to describe Beane’s new job. Once 
the equal or near equal in sales to 
such office equipment giants as IBM, 
National Cash and Burroughs Corp., 
Underwood had fallen on evil days. 
While its competitors were growing 
by leaps and bounds, Underwood’s 
sales volume remained virtually stag- 
nant after 1950. 

During that time, it lost ground in 
typewriter sales to such competitors 
as Royal McBee and the Remington- 
Rand division of Sperry Rand. Its 
once fast-selling accounting machines 
were elbowed aside by more modern 
designs. To make matters worse, Un- 
derwood’s ambitious ventures into 
punch card equipment and electronic 
computers failed to pay off. Net profits 
dropped from $6.1 million in 1947 to 
$1.5 million in 1955, disappeared en- 
tirely into an $8.1-million loss last 
year. Underwood, which disbursed $4. 
annually from 1950 to 1952, now is 
down to a nominal 10c quarterly 
dividend. 

New Blood. The first serious effort 
to revive Underwood’s failing for- 
tunes came in 1955 when a onetime 
top IBM salesman and former John- 
son Wax executive vice president. 
able, hard-working Fred M. Farwell, 
was brought in to head the company. 

Farwell’s plan was two-fold. He 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): 
33; low, ie Ba (1 & 
cated 195 40c. Earnings 
(1956) : det. A. 1 ‘Total assets: 
Ticker symbol: UNX. 


high, 
$1.10. — 
r share 
591 million. 


tNo stranger to Wall Street, Beane is a son 
of the late Alpheus Beane, a founder of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
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UNDERWOOD’S BEANE: 
can he engineer a comeback? 


embarked on an ambitious program to 
put Underwood into the electronic 
computer business on a big scale 
while at the same time modernizing 
the company’s traditional lines of 
typewriters and other smaller ma- 
chines. 

Secondly, he began hunting around 
for a merger with a bigger company 
to endow Underwood with the cash 
it needed to get back on its feet. A 
proposed merger with IT&T fell 
through, and Farwell then lined up 
an offer from Stanley C. Allyn’s 
National Cash Register Co. When 
Underwood’s directors turned down 
National Cash’s $30-a-share offer, 
Farwell quit. 

No More Big Computers. Beane, whom 
Farwell had brought into the company, 
promptly took over. He quickly made 
it clear he had ideas of his own on 
how Underwood should be run. “We 
weren't making money on the big 
Elecom computer,” says he, “so it 
was dropped at my urging.” He also 
decided that a merger was out of the 
question. “We’d be basing the deal on 
a mess of red ink and that would 
seriously have hurt our stockholders’ 
interests.” 

“My first objective,” 
tives, * 


he told execu- 
‘is to restore this company to a 


UNITED’S DETWEILER: 
after a wobble, a whoosh 


profit-making level. You do that by 
stressing existing products. They rep- 
resent business on the books, not just 
hope on the horizon.” By concentrat- 
ing on Underwood’s typewriter line, 
electric, manual and portable, and on 
its lines of smaller, mechanical office 
machines, Beane thinks he can make 
money and thus set the stage for the 
next step in Underwood's climb back: 
the introduction of new lines. “As for 
electronics,” he says, “we'll just have 
to reset our timetable to fit Under- 
wood’s over-all cash and manpower 
position.” 

Profits Ledger. The economies ini- 
tiated by Farwell and Beane already 
are nudging Underwood back toward 
the profit side of the ledger. With a 
first-quarter deficit of $625,000 safely 
behind him, Beane claims Underwood 
is currently making money—for the 
first time in a year. “I’ve forecast 
earnings for 1957 of at least $1.5 mil- 
lion, or $2 a share,” says he. “That is 
conservative. The first five months 
are exceeding my private forecast.” 

If things work out this way, Beane 
will have gone a long way toward 
saving Underwood from bleeding to 
death. He still will have a long way 
to go in nursing it back to health. 
Even though Underwood will not have 
to pay any income taxes in 1957 (due 
to tax loss carry-forwards from last 
year’s losses), Beane’s talk about a 
$1.5-million profit is still a far cry 
from Underwood’s prosperous days. 

In 1951, just six years ago, the com- 
pany earned $12.5 million before 
taxes, brought $6.77 a share down to 
net. In struggling to get anywhere 
near back to this level of earnings, 
“profits engineer” Beane has a man- 
sized job cut out for him. 


AIRCRAFT 


FUEL FOR 
A FLEDGLING 


For Chance Vought, as for 
any other airframe builder, it 
takes cash—and plenty of 
it—to fuel big ambitions. 


LIKE an overgrown fledgling pushed 
out of the corporate nest, Chance 
Vought Aircraft* was left to attempt 
flight on its own three _ years 
ago. After 25 years under the pa- 
rental wing, Chance Vought had be- 
come something of an embarrassment 
to big United Aircraft. As a big 
supplier of Navy fighters, Chance 


*Traded NYSE. Price range on : high, 
4914; low, 3654. Dividend (1 $1. Indi- 
cated 1957 sabi as $1.60. Earniny Ss per share 
(1956) : Total assets 3 million. 
Hicker jate: CVA. 
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Vought was competing with some of 
the best customers United had for its 
main product, aircraft engines. Re- 
sult: a spin-off of Chance Vought 
shares to United stockholders on 
July 1, 1954. 

Wobbly Wings. Like any fledgling 
on its own for the first time, Chance 
Vought started its solo flight in wob- 
bly fashion. Just after it left the 
nest, the Navy canceled a vital $70- 
million contract for the A2U, an at- 
tack version of its F7U “Cutlass.” 
President Frederick O. Detweiler, a 
longtime United veteran, had no 
choice but to lay off 2,000 of his 
14,500 workers. Detweiler also had 
to resign himself to the fact that 
Chance Vought’s F7U jet fight- 
er, for which he had cherished high 
hopes, would probably never be a 
best seller. Meanwhile, the cost of 
moving Chance Vought’s headquar- 
ters to Dallas was eating up a good 
share of profits, and Detweiler was 
finding himself hard pressed for 
working capital. 

On the face of it, Chance Vought 
seemed to be losing altitude danger- 
ously. In its first two years of inde- 
pendence, the Dallas planemaker’s 
sales dropped 21% (to $118 million 
in 1956). Even more ominous was a 
39% slide in profits before taxes (to 
$8.6 million last year). But from the 
very beginning, Fred Detweiler pro- 
fessed not to be worried. “We fully 
expect,” he had said early in Chance 
Vought’s two-year slide, “to restore 
ourselves to our present level early 
in 1957.” 

Comfortable Cushion. By last month, 
it was clear that Detweiler had met 
his self-imposed timetable to the 
minute. With sales up 76% (to $39 
million) in 1957's first quarter, and its 
payroll grown to 16,000 workers, the 
Dallas planemaker was riding higher 
than at any time since World War II. 
Net was up 33% to 89c a share—the 
highest since 1954. 

It had taken some skilled manipu- 
lation of Chance Vought’s controls to 
put it there. To replace the disap- 
pointing F7U, Detweiler had pushed 
development of his F8U “Crusader,” 
soon found himself with a smash hit. 
Setting a national speed record at 
1,015 mph last year, the “Crusader” 
quickly attracted fat orders from the 
Navy. 

Chance Vought had also vastly 
improved its standing in the guided 
missile race by unveiling its Regulus 
II, a supersonic version of its highly 
regarded Regulus I missile. Finally 
last month, Chance Vought snagged 
a fat $35-million contract from the 
Navy for continued development of 
a promising new entry in the fighter 
sweepstakes: a 1,400 mph carrier- 
based, high-altitude jet interceptor 
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equipped to carry the latest air-to-air 
guided missiles. 

Thus last month, when Chance 
Vought commemorated its 40th anni- 
versary, there was plenty to cele- 
brate: a fat backlog of orders well 
in excess of $500 million (up from 
$214 million in 1955, $188 million in 
1954). With some $424 million of it 
in orders for airframes (mostly the 
F8U-1), the rest for Regulus I and II 
missiles, Chance Vought could boast 
the seventh largest backlog in the in- 
dustry, although it ranks only twelfth 
in sales. 

High Pitch. At last year’s rate of 
sales it would take Chance Vought 
four years to fill its backlog of orders. 
But Detweiler has a much more am- 
bitious target. This year, he says, he 
expects to use up a good 30% of his 
backlog; most of the rest will be 


MONEY PROBLEM 


lt takes money to make money. Joyfully 
revelling in new orders for its planes, 
Chance-Vought suddenly discovered 
that its working capital dollars, ample 
for its former lier sales volume, had 
become inadequate. Solution: an infusion 
of new money through sale of a $12.5- 
million issue of convertible bonds. 
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polished off in 1958. But such big 
doings only accentuate Chance 
Vought’s greatest problem: a chronic 
shortage of ready cash. 

It is no minor matter. To handle 
fast-growing inventories and receiv- 
ables, Chance Vought’s short-term 
bank loans have soared from $6 mil- 
lion to $25 million in just 18 months. 
Even at that, however, working cap- 
ital at latest report totaled only a 
skimpy $21.5 million—less than one 
sixth expected sales this year. Thus 
it was no surprise last month when 
Fred Detweiler went to the well for 
new capital. Filing a registration 
statement with the SEC on $12.5 mil- 
lion in convertible bonds, Chance 
Vought set itself for the first public 
financing in its history. 

That accomplished, Detweiler ex- 
pects Chance Vought’s fortunes to 
soar. 


GREETING CARDS 


MANY HAPPY 
RETURNS 


Record sales and profits 
appear to be in the cards 
for American Greetings Corp. 





In the $300-million greeting card busi- 
ness, “insult cards” (e.g., “Do me a 
favor ... DROP pEAD!”’) are all the rage. 
But Cleveland’s American Greetings 
Corp.,* which turns out 500 million of 
the more gracious greetings each year, 
gives them only short shrift. Of 1,400 
designs in its current line, it offers 
only 24 of the so-called “studio cards.” 
Explains Vice President & Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer Louis Salchow: “We 
prefer the comical to the slam.” 

As the nation’s second biggest (after 
privately-held Hallmark) wisher of 
appropriate thoughts, American 
Greetings, with 10% of the market, 
has prospered too much from humor 
and sentiment to want to slam any- 
one. Last month Founder, Chairman 
& President Jacob Sapirstein’s Amer- 
ican Greetings confidently expected 
fiscal 1958 (which ends February 28) 
to break all sales and profit records 
for the card company. Vice President 
Salchow’s forecast: a $3.5-million 
boost in sales to $31 million, net up 
from $1.7 million to $2.1 million. 

Happy New Year. To American's 
3,300 shareholders, who hold 60% of 
the common (the Sapirstein family 
has voting control), it will mean profits 
of $3 a share vs. $2.39 a share in ex- 
pense-heavy fiscal 1957, when Ameri- 
can laid out a lot of cash to bolster a 
lackluster marketing operation, triple 
the size of its product research de- 
partment, and set up an art school to 
groom badly needed illustrators for 
its 150-man art staff. 

Eventually, there may even be an 
extra bonus in the cards for American 
Greetings. Last year the cardmaker 
added a second foreign subsidiary (in 
Canada) to one it already has in 
Britain. Thus far neither subsidiary 
has produced as much as a dollar of 
earnings for the parent company: in- 
stead every penny of overseas profits 
has been plowed back into expansion. 
But when the time is ripe to recoup 
some of its investment, perhaps in two 
or three years, “it is bound to have,” 
says Salchow, “some effect on divi- 
dends” (current rate: 30c quarterly). 
Also a big plus in Salchow’s view: 
the spanking new $5-million ware- 
house American Greetings opened 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957): high, 2044; low, 1744. Dividend (1956) : 
$1.20. Indicated 1957 payout: $1.20. Earnings 
oe Sune (1956): $2.39. Total assets: $25.1 
million. 
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last month, which it hopes will save 
some $300,000 a year formerly paid in 
rentals. 

Greetings: In an industry as seasonal 
as the garment trade, American may 
subsist on sentiment, but it thrives on 
celebrations. It rings up 25% of sales 
during Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s alone, another 25% on 
Valentine’s Day, Mother’s Day and 
Father’s Day, with birthdays, anni- 
versaries, birth announcements and 
condolences accounting for the rest. 
But if sentiment is growing in the 
U.S., so is the investment in it. The 
average price paid for a greeting card 
is now up to 20c, making the dime 
card, according to Senior Vice Presi- 
dent Irving Stone, “practically ex- 
tinct.” 

Selling its American Greetings line 
in drug stores, its Forget-Me-Not se- 
lection in variety stores, American 
also produces its own boxes and en- 
velopes, all its graphic artwork and a 
profitable line of gift wrappings (i.e., 
tags, seals, ribbons), which have 
leaped from 5% of sales to 10% in the 
last year. 

Spurning the slam for unabashed 
sentiment has paid off for Ameri- 
can Greetings,, whose sales have 
mushroomed some 50% in the last 
four years. Its all-time best seller: 
Design 17Q, a birthday remembrance 
first created in 1946, which has since 
sold over 10 million copies. Its mes- 


sage: “From someone who likes to 
remember . . . Someone too nice to 
forget.” 

AMUSEMENTS 





PUNCH DRUNK 


Rocked by the lefts & rights 
of fortune, Madison Square 
Garden is getting a much- 
needed breather thanks to 
Sky Pilot Billy Graham. 


THROUGH all the changes in fistic for- 
tune staged in its ring, Madison 
Square Garden Corp.* traditionally 
emerged as a consistent winner. But 
few fighters have ever taken a worse 
trouncing than has been dealt out 
lately to the Garden’s president, 
James D. Norris. In round after 
round, the Garden has wound up low 
man on fortune’s score card: 

e With increasing temerity, inde- 
pendent promoters have wrested lu- 
erative championship boxing bouts 
away from the Garden; 
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e Hungry for high rating fare, 
television has staged its own telecast 
bouts, all but wiped out attendance at 
live fights; 

e Fast mounting payrolls and other 
bills have greatly outdistanced boosts 
in ticket prices at the box office; 

@ Opening of the sleek new Coli- 
seum up the street has virtually 
slammed the door on trade shows for 
the Garden; 


@ Worst of all, the government’s 
trustbusters have saddled the Gar- 
den’s owners with a suit alleging 
monopoly of the top fistic contests. 

Declining Draw. All this has added 
up to a declining draw for Madison 
Square Garden Corp.’s own 1,100 
shareholders. Earnings have been 
sliding steadily ever since 1952, al- 
though hockey matches, horse shows, 
the circus and the rodeo have com- 
bined to keep the Garden narrowly 
in the black. In all, since 1951 the 
Garden’s net has fallen from $494,- 
000 to $291,000 in the latest full fiscal 
year (ended last August 31). Just 
keeping up payments of the tradi- 
tional 50c annual dividend absorbed 
all but $10,000 of last year’s earnings. 

Up until May, the Garden’s earn- 
ings continued to slip. But then 
Norris got a welcome reprieve from 
a strange quarter: the Billy Graham 
Crusade, which booked the Garden 
for eight weeks. Like a boxer asked 
to explain a lucky punch, Norris is 
reluctant to reveal just what the 
effect has been on the Garden’s bank- 
book. But Edwin F. Chinlund, chair- 
man of the finance committee of R. H. 
Macy, who doubles as the treasurer 
of the Crusade, was more revealing. 
“For our stay, which ends July 21,” 
he confided, “we will have paid some 
$450,000 to the Garden.” 





EVANGELIST BILLY GRAHAM: 
upswing at the Garden gate 





Temporary Draw. It was no secret 
along Cauliflower Row that this $450,- 
000 will mean all the difference to the 
Garden’s Norris. Observed Execu- 
tive Vice President Edward S. 
(“Ned”) Irish at mid-month: “Gra- 
ham’s coming will make the year 
now ending at least as good. and 
probably a little better, than last. But 
it hasn’t ended all our problems.” 
Garden habitues from Wall Street 
were even less optimistic. Said one: 
“For the time being, it’s a draw. 
Only that.” 


AUTOS 


FULL CIRCLE 


Inventory trouble was raising 
its ugly head again in Detroit 
last month. 


Last January, Detroit’s automakers 
were momentarily ahead of the in- 
ventory game. With only 512,000 autos 
in dealers’ hands, far below the record 
year opener of 808,000 in 1956, moter 
men felt they would be safe to raise 
production. By watching inventories 
closely and gearing assembly lines to 
fit, auto executives figured they could 
avoid the sharp cutbacks in output 
that nicked profits in 1956. 

They were soon to be disappointed. 
By early this month, the inventory 
slack had all but been taken up. The 
Automotive News reported new car 
stocks had piled back to 792,400 units— 
a record for 1957 and just under 
799,000 of the previous June. A 1956 
problem again faced automen: could 
this big backlog be cleared away fast 
enough to make way for successful 
introduction of 1958 models in the 
fall? At mid-month, every auto firm 
except Chrysler had cut production, 
and finally late in the month the 
Dodge and De Soto divisions an- 
nounced two-week shutdowns. 

The new pileup was doubly disap- 
pointing. For almost a year, Detroit 
had done its dogged best to hold the 
inventory line. In March, when in- 
ventories passed the 700,000 mark, 
automakers eased production back to 
just a few thousand cars above the 
1956 pace. 

Yet, in May, with a spring upsurge 
expected, Detroit was reluctant to cut 
much farther, set production at 531,- 
400 cars, 13% more than the same 
month in 1956. As one dealer put it: 
“The customers acted as if they had 
never heard about spring upturns in 
auto sales.” The result was easily pre- 


dictable: shiny new cars again began 
piling up, unsold in dealers’ show- 
rooms and lots. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


CONTROLLED 
DESCENT 


Price reductions are nothing 
new in the titanium business 
but last month’s cuts had a 
note of urgency about them. 





In nIs downtown Broadway office last 
month Edward Robert Rowley, 48, 
president of the $45.7-millian Titan- 
ium Metals Corporation of America, 
looked at his desk diary and noted 
that it was just six months since he 
cut prices on December 3, 1956. 
Thereupon he decreed another round 
of price reductions for titanium prod- 
ucts, of which his company is by far 
the largest maker. Du Pont, his clos- 
est competitor, quickly followed suit. 
A Regular Habit. Such twice-yearly 
cuts have been practically a regular 
habit for Rowley and his competitors. 
Last month’s was the sixth cut he has 
made at approximately half-yearly 
intervals in the high-priced metal 
since 1954. By his latest move Rowley 
sliced a thick 10% all round off his 
billet, sheet, plate wire and other mill 
products. How could he cut prices at 
a time when many industries were 
raising theirs? Explained Rowley: 
“Technological advances . . . coupled 
with sustained capacity operations.” 
There was, however, more to it 
than that. The cuts—largest to date— 
are closely connected with a sharp 
drop in the needs of military aircraft 
makers who take about 95% of all 
titanium made. Until now, no civilian 
market worth the name has been de- 


—WHO'S WHO IN spineieral 


Projected 1957 Production 
(short tons 


Company and 
Seer 
Titanium Metals 
of America 
50% by National Lead 
50% by Allegheny 
Ludlum 
Rem-Cru Titanium 
50% by Remington Arms 
50% by Crucible Steel 
Mallory-Sharon Titanium 6,000 
50% by P. R. Mallory 
50% by Sharon Steel 
Cramet - 
50% by Crane Co. 
50% by Republic Steel 6,000 
Allied-Kennecott Titanium _ 
50% by Allied 
Chemical & Dye 
50% by Kennecott 
Copper 
Du Pont 
Union Carbide 
Dow Chemical 
National Distillers & Chemicals 
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11,000 


6,500 
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veloped. Obviously, Rowley hopes the 


“ price cuts may encourage some man- 


ufacturers to take the plunge. 


Good Customer: Uncle Sam. Rowley 
was undeniably in a good position to 
make the price cuts. Last year his 
pre-tax profits came to a fat 40% of 
sales. This kind of profitability is just 
about unmatched in the metals field. 

Though all TMCA profits to date 
have been plowed back into the busi- 
ness, they nevertheless represent at 
last year’s rate a hefty 360% return 
on the $3 million TMCA’s stockhold- 
ers originally invested in the busi- 
ness. There are only two stockholders: 
Manhattan’s National Lead Co.* 
(Forses, Mar. 1) and Pittsburgh’s 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel,t each of 
which owns 50% of TMCA‘s shares. 
Had TMCA’s earnings been distrib- 
uted, they would have added in 1956 
a neat $1.45 per share to Allegheny 
Ludlum’s profits, 47c to National 
Lead’s. 

That hardly would seem to indicate 
the kind of situation in which price- 
cutting would develop. But over the 
longer run, Rowley has no reason to 
be afraid of price reductions cutting 
into his profits. Despite the regular 
price reductions, TMCA’s earnings 
have risen sharply from just $402,000 
in 1953 to last year’s $11 million, sales 
rose from $11 million to $55 million. 
It is probably safe to say that profits 
grew because of price cuts rather than 
in spite of them. Whatever happened, 
Rowley was in a good position to 
benefit. As the only integrated pro- 
ducer in the industry, TMCA makes 
both sponge, which is substantially a 
chemical operation, and mill products, 
such as billets, sheet, wire and plate. 

Only Playing Leapfrog. In 1953, ti- 
tanium sponge, the basic form of the 
metal, sold at $5 a pound. By last 
month, Rowley had slashed titanium 
sponge to $2.25 a pound. As the price 
came down, planemakers built more 
and more titanium into their aircraft. 

Since then TMCA and du Pont, it’s 
leading competitor (see table), have 
leapfrogged in cutting sponge prices. 
Rowley, as the leading producer of 
both sponge and mill products, was 
seldom left behind. ‘This despite the 
fact that the military planemakers 
had bought up his production months 
in advance. The titanium industry’s 
record of price cutting, boasts Na- 
tional Lead President Joseph Martino, 
“is particularly striking. ... All such 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957) : high, 
13744; low, 10044. Dividend (1°56) $3.25 A ome 
2% stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $3.25. Ea 
ings per share (1956): $5.23. Total ensete: 

.2 million. Ticker symbol: LT. 
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reductions were made when visible 
supplies of metal were sold for many 
months ahead, with resultant lack of 
customer pressure.” 

This time, the situation may well 
be different. Before, with planemak- 
ers clamoring for the metal, selling 
it has never been a problem. Now, 
with the aircraft industry facing 
budget cutbacks, the titanium makers 
have to give more serious thought to 
finding civilian customers. 

In doing so, they face serious handi- 
caps. Even after the last round of 
cuts, titanium is still priced way above 
ts greatest rival, stainless steel. Ti- 
tanium sheet, the most expensive mill 
product, was selling last month at 
around $10 a pound and titanium bil- 
lets, the cheapest product, at about $6 
a pound. Stainless steel was selling 
for just 50c a pound for top-quality 
sheet. 

Ferment and Evolution. Yet titanium 
is not without hope. Its chief advan- 
tages are its high strength-to-weight 
ratio and its exceptional resistance to 
corrosion. Weight for weight, it is five 
times as strong as aluminum and as 
strong as stainless steel for about half 
its weight. At lower prices it might 
rival stainless steel, which commands 
a $2 billion a year market. Titanium 
could conceivably be even bigger be- 
cause of the chemical industry’s need 
for titanium’s acid-resistant qualities. 
It is an abundant metal and its high 
cost results chiefly from complex 
processing. 

But at current prices few metals 
men seriously expected substantial ci- 
vilian markets for titanium. The ti- 
tanium industry, enthuses National 
Lead’s Martino, is “in a ferment of 
evolution and expansion.” Even so, 
Rowley does not look for titanium to 
reach a competitive price level much 
before 1960. 

The question Wall Street was ask- 
ing last month was: Will planemak- 
ers’ buying keep the industry busy 
until then—or does titanium face a 
few lean years of too much capacity 
and too few customers? 


. 





HOLDING COMPANIES 





END OF AN EMPIRE 


The liquidation of an obscure company recalls the 
career of Cleveland’s Van Sweringen brothers, who 
parlayed $520,000 into a $3-billion railroad system. 


Like the monument of Ozymandias, 
Cleveland’s Van Sweringen Co. (real 
estate) is the last remaining vestige 
of a once great empire: the gigantic 
railroad combine put together in the 
20s by the Van Sweringen brothers. 
Late last month, the real-estate com- 
pany took a step toward final liqui- 
dation and awoke a host of mem- 
ories. In a newspaper ad, it notified 
holders of obligations against it that 
until next January they can apply 
for indebtedness certificates to be 
exchanged for cash later on. 

Little more than 25 years ago 
the Van Sweringen holding-company 
pyramid was one of the seven wonders 
of the financial world. Built up in the 
short space of 13 years by two young 
men who had no prior experience in 
either railroading or high finance, it 
controlled—by the time the crash 
came—six major railroad companies 
(the Chesapeake & Ohio, Missouri 
Pacific, Wheeling & Lake Erie, Pere 
Marquette, Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois, New York, Chicago & St. Louis) 
with 28,000 miles of track, and was 
valued at about $3 billion. 

In 1916, no one could have fore- 
cast that the Van Sweringen broth- 
ers, Oris Paxton and Mantis James, 
were soon to become the greatest 
railroad empire-builders of their day. 
Born to a lower middle-class Woos- 
ter, Ohio family, they had developed 
into a somewhat eccentric pair of 
bachelors—shy, stolid, inseparable 
(although O.P. was the elder by two 
years, they were “twins by choice,” 
according to Frederick Lewis Allen; 
they lived together, worked together, 
slept in twin beds). 

Rigorous Regimen. Neither Van 
Sweringen went past the eighth grade. 
But they were shrewd and ambitious, 
and these qualities, together with an 
insatiable appetite for hard work, 
soon told in the real estate operations 
they undertook when M.J. was only 
19, O.P., 21. By the time the Van 
Sweringens were in their early thir- 
ties, their Shaker Heights develop- 
ment on the outskirts of Cleveland 
was thriving. 

It was the boom-town success of 
this venture which, almost by acci- 
dent, determined that the brothers 
Van Sweringen would become rail- 
road tycoons. Because better trans- 
portation was needed between the 
Shaker Heights suburb and down- 
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town Cleveland, they decided to build 
an electric rapid-transit line and be- 
gan looking around for terminal fa- 
cilities. But the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad (the famed 
“Nickel Plate’) had conflicting plans 
for a freight terminal. As a result, 
the brothers made a decision that was 
to change their destiny, making them 
multi-millionaires and _ eventually 
causing wide economic consequences: 
they decided to buy the Nickel Plate. 

First Move. Even with the help of 
their friends, the Van Sweringens 
could raise only a little more than $2 
million, while the price of the con- 
trolling shares was $8.5 million. Their 
solution: forming the Nickel Plate 
Securities Corp.—a holding company, 
their first of many. Then they sold 
enough non-voting preferred stock 
to make the first payment on their 
Nickel Plate purchase and were in 
business as railroad men. 

The details of this holding-com- 
pany transaction set a pattern for 
the future course of the Van Swer- 
ingens’ increasingly complicated ma- 
neuvers. The brothers themselves 
bought only $520,000-worth of stock 
in Nickel Plate Securities, their asso- 
ciates $1.6 million. Preferred holders 
received voting common stock share 
for share, as a bonus; but the brothers 
Van Sweringen got further common 
stock—83% of all issued—as compen- 
sation for organizing the company 
and for other services. Result: with 
their investment of $520,000, they 
took control of the holding company 
which in turn controlled Nickel Plate 
assets totaling $72 million. 


The boyish brothers liked their new 
role as railroaders and proved as suc- 
cessful at it as they had been in real 
estate. Shrewdly, they picked an 
able operations man to run the Nickel 
Plate, soon could point with pride to 
an enviable record of earnings. When 
they bought the road, it was earning 
only a little more than 6% on its 
common <tock; in 1920, it earned 10%; 
the following year, more than 25%. 

Road to Success. Using their earn- 
ings and employing financial tactics 
similar to those by which they bought 
the Nickel Plate, the brothers em- 
barked on an ambitious program of 
acquisition. Within a few years they 
had gained control of the Lake Erie & 
Western and the Toledo, St. Louis 
& Western, and by a three-way ex- 
change of stock merged their three 
lines into the new Nickel Plate Rail- 
way Co., with consolidated assets of 
about $200 million. 

Next they bought a 15% interest in 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and assumed 
control while Wall Street’s House of 
Morgan, which reportedly admired 
their shrewdness as much as their 
rectitude (the brothers neither drank 
nor smoked, seldom took part in so- 
cial affairs), stood by approvingly. 
Then they bought stock in the Pere 
Marquette and other lines, including 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, connecting 
some by means of new trackage, and 
consolidating all their lines into one 
system. (The story goes that when 
they approached Financier George F. 
Baker, the Erie’s largest stockholder, 
about buying into it, he asked them 
only whether they worked hard and 
slept well. Impressed by their affirma- 
tive answers, he gave them the green 
light to go ahead.) 

Finally, through the Alleghany, 
largest of their holding companies, 
they began to purchase stock in the 
Missouri Pacific and so extended their 
influence, which already stretched 
eastward from Chicago to the Atlan- 


O. P. (LEFT) & M. J. VAN SWERINGEN (R.) WITH FRIEND: 
they had an ardent admirer, J. P. Morgan 
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tic Coast, southwest through Texas. 

Crowning Achievement. Key to the 
Van Sweringens’ success, as well as 
their eventual failure, was the hold- 
ing-company concept, the develop- 
ment of which they brought to a fine 
art. ‘Stated simply, it meant that by 
piling holding company on holding 
company, the Van Sweringens were 
able to keep control while the public 
paid the bills. 

Perhaps their finest creation in this 
field was the Alleghany Corp., orig- 
inally formed to keep the ICC from 
forcing any one of the Van Swerin- 
gen lines to give up its interest in 
another. Alleghany received large 
blocks of stock from each of the rail 
lines; the brothers bought the cor- 
poration for $52 million, then, as cor- 
porate officers took back $36.3 million 
in cash resulting from the sale of cor- 
porate stocks and bonds. They also 
got 2,250,000 shares of Alleghany 
stock for their services. In effect, on 
an investment of $52 million they 
made about $145 million. 

As 1929 approached, the Van Swer- 
ingen brothers were riding high in- 
deed. Here, roughly, is how their 
holding-company pyramid operated 
at the height of their power, just prior 
to the debacle: at the top—the Van 
Sweringens; step 1 below—the Vaness 
Company (according to O. P., the 
brothers’ “own personal basket”); 
step 2—General Securities Corp.; 


step 3—Alleghany Corp. (controlled 


by General Securities); step 4— 
Chesapeake Corp., the Nickel Plate 
(controlled by Alleghany) and Mis- 
souri Pacific; step 5—Wheeling & 
Lake Erie (controlled by the Nickel 
Plate) and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
(controlled by Chesapeake Corp.); 
step 6—Hocking Valley (controlled 
by C&O), and Pere Marquette and 
Erie (both controlled by C&O and 
Alleghany). 

Little ownership was necessary, 
under this set-up, for the Van Swer- 
ingens to keep_control of their rail- 
road system. Their interest in General 
Securities: 51.8%; in Alleghany, 8.6%; 
in Chesapeake Corp., 4.1%; in C&O, 
just under 1%; in Hocking Valley, a 
mere % of 1%. 

Crumbling Pyramid. Through the 
fateful summer of 1929, the Van 
Sweringen name was still magic in 
any money mart. Yet their debts, 
intricately camouflaged by the hold- 
ing-company edifice, were staggering. 
The Van Sweringen miracle pinnacle 
was built on a solid foundation of 
well-managed railroad and_ real- 
estate properties; but the rail lines 
had to continue to earn common stock 
dividends, or the whole’ structure 
was bound to collapse. 

That collapse, when it came, was as 
spectacular as had been the Van 
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CLEVELAND’S TERMINAL TOWER: 
monument to a lost dream 


Sweringens’ earlier success. The 
brothers needed money as never be- 
fore, so, hats in hand, they went again 
to their old admirer, J. P. Morgan. 
The brothers got their money, but 
this time Morgan and an associated 
syndicate of big banks drove a hard 
bargain. Among the holdings the Van 
Sweringens had to pledge as collat- 
eral: 2,064,492 shares of Alleghany— 
44% of the outstanding common stock, 
and more than enough to assure con- 
trol of the Van Sweringen empire. 
By 1935, in spite of typically in- 
volved maneuvers (in one case, the 
Missouri Pacific reported as income 
dividends received from a subsidiary 
to which it was lending money), two 
Van Sweringen lines—the Missouri 
Pacific and the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois—were in bankruptcy; Alle- 
ghany was attempting a capital read- 
justment, and Van Sweringen venture 
after venture came tumbling down. 
Historic Event. The Van Sweringens 
were due to repay the principal on 
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FINANCIER GEORGE F. BAKER: 
he asked two questions 


their Morgan loan in 1935. Not only 
were they unable to do so, but they 
had defaulted on the interest for 
more than four years. So the Morgan 
bank stepped it, together with its 
banker associates, and took over. 
This presented a problem, for the 
bankers did not want to run the rail- 
roads. Nor did they deem it advis- 
able to dump their holdings through 
normal securities-market channels. 
The securities, for that matter, had 
depreciated enormously. So the deci- 
sion was made to sell the Van Swer- 
ingen empire at public auction 
The result was the biggest affair of 
its kind ever held, an event, accord- 
ing to Matthew Josephson, “unequaled 
in the history of American finance.” 
Attended by Morgan Partner George 
Whitney as well as scores of other 
financial notables, it naturally re- 
ceived heavy press coverage—the 
more so because the Van Sweringens 
staged an unexpected comeback, re- 
gaining control of their old properties. 
In one of his rare public appear- 
ances, Oris Van Sweringen attended 
the auction and, upright to the end, is 
reported to have told Morgan Partner: 
Whitney: “I would rather have paid 
the bill” (meaning the $43 million his 
creditors had lost). O. P. had been 
busy with his brother behind the 
scenes, making last-minute arrange- 
ments for what was to be their last 
major holding-company move. Spell- 
binders still, O. P. and M. J. had pre- 
vailed upon Mason-jar King George 
Alexander Ball and Great Lakes 
Shipping Magnate George Tomlinson 
to put up enough money so that a 
bid for the properties could be made. 
Just two days before the auction, 
Midamerica Corp. had been formed, 
with Ball and Tomlinson as majority 
stockholders. These men had agreed 
to give the Van Sweringens control 
of the company if they could pay off 
all their creditors within ten years. 
How the Van Sweringens would 
have fared in a task that would have 
called upon all their resources of 
manipulative financial skill will never 
be known. The strain of events 
proved too great for them. M. J. died 
a few months later at 54, O. P., the 
following year at 57.* At their deaths, 
both were relatively poor men. 
Appropriately enough, the brothers 
who worked so hard and long to- 
gether are together still. In Cleve- 
land’s Lakeview Cemetery, the bodies 
of Oris Paxton and Mantis James Van 
Sweringen lie buried side by side. 


*Neither lived to see Alleghany come out 
of receivership in December 1936. The fol- 
lowing year Robert R. Young headed a syn- 
dicate that bought it, along with assorted 
Van Sweringen properties, for about $6 mil- 
lion. Assuming the Van Sweringen mantle, 
up-and-coming Railroad Tycoon Young be- 
came chairman of the board, a position he 
still holds. 
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WHAT MAKES CHESSIE’S 
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WOOD PRODUCTS 





One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 


RAILROAD GROW? 





How do you keep track 


of 93,000 kittens? 


Chessie’s “kittens” are the 93,000 freight cars 
owned by Chesapeake and Ohio. At the same 
time, a daily average of 26,000 “guest” cars 
owned by other railroads move over C&O. 


Shippers realize how important it is to know 
where their cars are at any particular time. 
Now, with its new Car Location Information 
Center—CLIC for short—Chesapeake and 
Ohio can tell them exactly. CLIC’s 25,000 
miles of servicing wires—the world’s largest 
transportation teletype network—brings ship- 
pers the most modern systemwide car report- 
ing methods. 


Here’s how it works: 


As soon as a freight car moves through a clas- 
sification yard or passes a major junction point 


on the C&O, CLIC knows it. At the Center the 
information is automatically recorded both in 
printed form and on tape. Then the CLIC 
machines take over, automatically teletyping 
to each of Chesapeake and Ohio's 56 district 
traffic offices the location of every car in which 
that office is interested. 


Chessie’s customers at both the originating 
and destination points can depend on quick, 
accurate car information through C&O’s new 
electronic reporting system. 


The new Car Location Information Center 
is another example of C&O’s willingness and 
ability to develop fresh techniques to keep 
Chessie’s railroad growing and going —for bet- 
ter service to shippers. 





Each of C&:O’s 56 freight traf- 
fic offices, from coast to coast, 
from Canada to Florida, now 
has up-to-the-minute teletyped 
i phenayae r on the location of 
all cars shipped from, or con- 
signed to, its territory. Contact 
your nearest traffic office and 
see how this new car reporting 
system works for you. 





Would you like a copy of a new booklet describing CLIC? Just write: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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THE RUMOR- 
SLAYER 


What's behind the 100-point 
run-up in Addressograph- 
Multigraph? Merger? Stock 
split? Nothing of the kind, 
says President Ward. Just 
good prospects for 1957. 


J. Bastt Warp, 64, president of Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp.,* took 
time out last month from supervising 
the 50% expansion of his big Cleve- 
land plant to discuss a move that has 
agitated Wall Street: the 100-point 
run-up in the company’s stock from 
less than 105 to 204 in just 16 months, 
a market move which has had broker- 
age house pundits talking knowingly 
about merger and stock split pros- 
pects. 

Marriage-Minded. The merger talk 
was not without precedents. Ward 
led Addressograph-Multigraph to the 
altar twice last year. The big maker 
of addressing, mailing and duplicating 
machines acquired the Ralph C. Cox- 
head Corp. of Newark, $7-million-a- 
year producer of the Vari-Typer, a 
self-justifying composing machine; 
and Cleveland’s Buckeye Ribbon & 
Carbon. 

Nor was there much in the picture 
to discourage stock split talk. Ad- 
dressograph has only 913,355 shares 
outstanding. Yet in its latest fiscal 
year which ends July 31 the company 
sold $87 million worth of its products 
and earned a peak net of $7,289,000, 
or $8.10 a share. 

Just Catching Up. Ward, however, 
had very little encouragement for 
either set of rumors. “We have,” said 
he flatly, “no thoughts of a merger. 
And as for a split, I can tell you that 
we have no plans to split.” But Ward 
made no secret of his delight at the 
buoyancy of the stock. Said he: “Why, 
they’ve even bid up Underwood Corp., 
and National Cash Register has had a 
big move. Our stock is just catching 
up. 

If Addressograph-Multigraph stock 
was merely catching up, there was 
no dearth of favorable prospects to 
explain it. “The final quarter of our 
1957 fiscal year should prove to be as 
goed as the preceding nine months,” 
said Ward. Since Addressograph 
earned $6.60 a share in the nine 
months to April 30, that would add 
up to at least $8.80 and another record 
year. In the same nine months sales 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 


204; low, 132. Dividend (1 ): $4 
stock. Indicated 1957 yout: $4 plus stock. 
Earnings per share (1956) : $8.10. Total assets: 
360 million. Ticker symbol: AIN. 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH’S WARD: 
no mystery at all 


were up nearly 28% from a year 
earlier, a partial reflection of Ward’s 
1956 merger deals. 

The $6-million expansion program, 
now being completed, will boost Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph plants and 
offices to 21 acres of floor area, en- 
abling it to meet rising demand for its 
products. Ward thinks he will need 
every bit of it. After 45 years with 
Addressograph, he sees really big new 
markets opening up overseas for the 
company’s products. 

Still Growing. Sales of unconsol- 
idated foreign subsidiaries in Britain, 
France, Germany and Brazil last year 
added up to more than $9 million, 
about 10% of Addressograph’s com- 
bined sales. But this year that figure 
is up to around 18% and still growing. 
A new subsidiary opened in Tokyo 
this- year will help to swell business 
overseas. Says Ward: “There’s a lot 
of room to expand our foreign opera- 
tions. Our business really looks 
wonderful.” 


MATCHMAKER FAIRBURN: 
where there’s blue smoke... 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


LIGHT-UP TIME 


Every time he sees a family 

barbecue, Diamond Match’s 

Robert Fairburn just can’t 
help smiling. 





As summer flared across the land 
last month, Diamond Match’s* burly 
President Robert Gordon Fairburn, 
45, watched with no idle interest the 
smoke of exurban cook-outs rise blue 
about his New Jersey home. But 
what intrigued Fairburn was neither 
the smoke nor the sizzle but the char- 
coal in the fire: packaging charcoal 
for outdoor cookery is his newest 
business. Last month, as an estimated 
12 million barbecue fires glowed 
across the land, his packaged picnic 
fires went into national distribution. 

Fire without Ire. Actually, Fairburn 
does not expect to set the world on 
fire with the packaged charcoal bri- 
quets he is selling in molded pulp 
containers. The fact is that Fairburn 
is far more interested in the package 
than in the contents. 

“Molded wood pulp,” said Fair- 
burn, “is our most sizable business.” 
Last year Diamond Match’s sales of 
molded wood products for packaging 
brought in 30% of sales, $40 million of 
the company’s $134-million gross. 

The millions of Americans who like 
to cook out but object to the mess of 
charcoal struck Fairburn as good po- 
tential customers for this growing part 
of his business. Diamond technicians 
devised a molded pulp container 
large enough to hold two pounds of 
charcoal briquets and treated it to 
ignite with ease and act as a starter 
for the charcoal. The charcoal itself 
he arranged to buy from Kentucky’s 
Cumberland Corp. “A major depar- 
ture,” boasted Fairburn, “from the 
traditional methods of merchandising 
this inherently dusty commodity.” 


Barbecue Bonanza. In thus pushing 
his molded pulp products Fairburn 
is counting on a product which has 
gone far to offset the steady decline 
in his match sales. Over the past 
decade his basic lumber business has 
remained static at around 43% to 46% 
of sales. But matches, which in the 
days of oil lamps were more than 
90% of sales, sank to only 16° last 
year (see chart). Furthermore, 
matches are a higly- competitive busi- 
ness. Fairburn blames weakness in 
match prices for an 8% drop in last 
year’s operating income. 

But Fairburn thinks the barbecue 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
37%; low, 31%. Dividend (1 ): $1.80. Indi- 
cated 1957 = $1.80. Earnings per share 
(1956) : $3.04. Total assets: $78 million. Ticker 
symbol: DN. 
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CHANGING PATTERN 


In the past decade, Diamond Match’s sales patiern has changed drasticolly. Matches 
have dropped way behind in Diamond's sales mix while molded pulp ond packaging 
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business can even help his lagging 
match sales. In the blue-smoke 
future he sees barbecue buffs every- 
where buying their meat in Diamond 
molded pulp food containers, carry- 
ing it home to cook over charcoal in 
a Diamond packet, lighting it with a 
Diamond match and eating the results 
from Diamond molded pulp picnic 
plates. Says he happily: “The bar- 
becue business is getting bigger every 
year.” 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


ALONG CAME 
JONES 


As American Type Founders, 

Thomas Roy Jones’ com- 

pany was going nowhere. As 

Daystrom, Inc., last month it 

was setting Wall Street on 
its ear. 





On the very day that Daystrom, Inc.* 
went to the well last March with $8 
million in 434% convertible subor- 
dinated debentures, the issue was 
promptly oversubscribed. What was 
surprising was not how Daystrom 
got its money, but what it was for: 
expansion of three of Daystrom’s 
electronic divisions. Barely a few 
years ago, Daystrom was as far from 
electronics as it was from metaphysics. 

Last month Daystrom’s name was 
being heard all along Wall Street as 
its stock bounced up six points in one 
week to a new high of 41. Account- 
ing for much of the market’s enthu- 
siasm for Daystrom was news from 
President Thomas Roy Jones. His re- 
port: that for the fiscal year ended 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
41; low, 295%. Dividend (1 ): $1.20. Indi- 
cated 1957 seven: $1.20. Earnings per share 
(1956): $2.77. Total assets: 7.6 million. 
Ticker symbol: DYM. 
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March 31, Daystrom had rung up rec- 
ord sales of $74.4 million (18% better 
than fiscal 1956’s $63.2 million) and 
improved earnings by 38%, sending its 
net per share up from $2.01 to $2.77. 

The Jones Buys. But for quiet, ac- 
quisitive Thomas Roy Jones, 67, Day- 
strom Inc. might still be plodding 
along as a maker of printing, equip- 
ment. In 1932, Jones, an engineer 
and onetime Moline Plow hand, Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine official and 
Harris-Seybold-Potter vice president, 
was handed the presidency of found- 
ering American Type Founders. It 
took Jones ten years to get ATF on its 
feet, record time considering the sad 
shape in which he found it. But 
while printing equipment could be 
profitable, Jones became convinced 
that for sheer growth the grass was 
far greener in electronics. 

Jones boldly set out to make the 
transformation from printing equip- 
ment to electrical equipment. He be- 
gan by picking up Frederick Hart & 
Co., a pioneer in electrical engineer- 
ing and research, then went slightly 
far afield to add base-broadening Day- 





DAYSTROM’S JONES: 
hi-fi & hi-finance 









strom Corp., which not only contrib- 
uted a moneymaking line of metal 
furniture but a new corporate name 
with an electronic ring to it. In 1954, 
American Gyro Corp. (gyroscopes, 
aircraft control equipment) came 
aboard and a year later Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp. was add- 
ed, not only for its 900-odd products, 
but for its tight sales and distribution 
set-up, which Daystrom’s other divi- 
sions badly needed. 

Most of Jones’ buys were carefully 
calculated to mold Daystrom into an 
integrated electronics outfit, but its 
purchase of The Heath Co. was an 
exception. Boning up on “weak cur- 
rent” instruments in his spare time at 
home, Jones became familiar with 
Heath equipment (“I served as a kind 
of test center”). Thus, when satisfied 
Customer Jones read that Heath’s 
president had died in an air crash, a 
Daystrom official recalls, “he sent a 
man around to buy it.” 

Turnabout. By 1955, Daystrom com- 
pleted its turnabout by selling off 
American Type Founders, which had 
been operating as a subsidiary, for 
about $9 million. Today, 85% of Day- 
strom’s some $75 million in annual 
sales are electrical, electronic or 
atomic. (At the “Atoms For Peace” 
conference in Geneva, 20 of the 26 
control instruments in the U.S. re- 
actor were made by Daystrom.) 
Though only 30% of Daystrom’s sales 
are to the military (in missiles, naval 
and aircraft controls), some of its 
projects are so hush-hush that even 
Daystrom’s top brass are not permitted 
to know what they are all about. 

Last year Daystrom picked up 
California’s Ford Engineering Co., es- 
tablished a systems division, expanded 
its nuclear and international divisions 
and set up a sales division in Canada. 
Last month it had planned for a 
manufacturing company in Germany, 
another in England, had plants build- 
ing in Los Angeles, St. Joseph, Mich. 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. and clinched 
a deal to acquire Worcester, Pa.’s 
servo-motor making Transicoil Corp. 

A hi-fi buff, Jones has built his own 
rig at home (including “an absolutely 
noiseless” turntable), using many a 
Heath do-it-yourself component (“I 
not only play it, I play with it”). A 
man of “eclectic, catholic tastes,” he 
likes “the three Bs, the Russians and 
Stravinsky,” but he finds some.of the 
moderns a little difficult to under- 
stand. But when it comes to the music 
Daystrom is making, Composer Jones 
has no trouble making himself under- 
stood. “I hate to get up on a hilltop 
and yell about the future,” says Jones, 
“I prefer to stand on what we've done. 
But this is a young, fighting outfit 
that’s hungry and wants to go places. 
I just see no limit in any direction.” 
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OIL 


CRUDE GAMBIT 


Atlantic Refining is paying 

less attention to company 

manners. Its new formula for 

profit: being relatively less 
refined. 


In John D. Rockefeller’s day, the hand 
with the golden touch was the hand 
that controlled two big elements in 
the oil business: marketing and re- 
fining. As John D. well understood, 
wildcat drilling for crude oil was a 
risky business in the 1870s—far too 
risky for an empire builder who was 
assembling the vast Standard Oil 
Trust. 

But times changed, and with them 
the basic economics of the oil busi- 
ness. As early as 1911, when the 
Supreme Court split asunder the 
great Standard Oil empire into myriad 
fragments, some little-heeded seers 
characterized it as a mistake. Many 
of the new companies split off from 
the old Standard Oil, they noted, were 
solely refiners and marketers, with 
no crude production of their own. 
Actually, however, there were already 
signs that the big profits in the oil 
business were destined to come from 
crude production, not refining or dis- 
tribution. 


Crude Deficit. As the years rolled 
on, many of the Standard Oil off- 
spring were thus caught in the grip 
of an increasingly tight historic 
squeeze. Without crude production, 
the refiners could not hope to show 
sizable profits. Yet without a good 
supply of cash, they could not hope 
to recoup their position by big-scale 
exploration for the crude they so 
badly needed. 

Not the least to be so pinched was 
Philadelphia’s Atlantic Refining Co.,* 
a onetime Rockefeller refiner with 
barely a barrel of crude to its name 
when it was thrust out of the Standard 
Oil nest. Atlantic never seemed able 
to get ahead of the game. Thus even 
as late as 1947, when tall, aristocratic 
Henderson Supplee Jr. left his fami- 
ly’s milk business to join Atlantic, the 
company was still a notable “crude 
deficit” refiner which produced only 
48% as much crude as its refineries 
consumed. 

Quick to spot the key to Atlantic’s 
meager profits, Supplee, who became 
president in 1952, vowed to build 
up Atlantic’s crude reserves as fast 
as possible. But the times tied his 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
$7 low, 4144. Dividend (1956) : $2. Indicated 
1 : $2. Ea Ret re (1956): 
oe31. Total assets: $700.1 million. Ticker sym- 


But even if neither eventuates. 





OILMAN SUPPLEE: 
a long-awaited payoff 


hands. As fast as his drilling crews 
brought in new producing wells, his 
refineries’ needs rose even faster. 

It was not until 1954 that Supplee 
was able to move in a big way. By 
selling off Atlantic’s properties in the 
Eastern Hemisphere to British Petro- 
leum, he acquired a bankroll for his 
crude hunt. Then two years later, 
Atlantic outbid American Petrofina 
and Sinclair Oil for Texas’: smallish, 
crude-rich Houston Oil Co. The price 
was stiff: $75 million in cash, plus 
$125 million to be paid out of Hous- 
ton’s crude production over nine 
years. “Up to now,” admitted Supplee, 
“we have been unable to make any 
appreciable gain in closing the gap 
between crude production and refin- 
ery runs.” 

First Breakthrough. Many oilmen be- 
lieved that Supplee had paid too steep 
a price for the crude Houston Oil 
gave him. But time was on Supplee’s 





LEGACY 


Oilmen make the big profits on pro- 
ducing crude, not from refining it. Still 
short on crude, Atlantic is unable to 
earn anywhere near as much on the 
sales dollar or such all-out producers as 
Amerada. 








income as a % of sales 





side. Rising crude oil prices this year 
made the Houston fields all the more 
valuable. Moreover, Atlantic had 
soon brought in four new producing 
wells on undeveloped Houston prop- 
erty which, under terms of the sale, 
it can add to the 3,300 barrels a day 
it produces for its own account from 
the properties. Says Supplee with a 
smile: “We believe the project will 
prove increasingly beneficial.” 

By last month, Atlantic seemed to 
have turned the corner in its crude 
aspirations. Its exploration crews, as 
active as any in the business, were 
tramping through Cuba, Guatemala 
and Canada, and getting ready to 
move into Turkey. Off the U.S.’ Gulf 
Coast, Atlantic shared in a partner- 
ship which had just hired “Mr. Gus 
II,” the biggest barge ever built for 
underwater drilling. In _ oil-rich 
Venezuela, the company had applied 
for exploration rights on no less than 
126,000 acres of land, either by itself 
or jointly with other companies. 


There was already a steady and 
rising tide of new crude to show for 
Supplee’s efforts. In 1957’s first quar- 
ter, Atlantic pumped up 59.3% of the 
crude needed by its refineries—vs. 
53% in all of 1956, 51.7% in 1955. By 
comparison with such crude-heavy 
outfits as Continental, which supplies 
97.7% of its own needs, it was still a 
lean mixture. But it was a long lead 
over such others as Sinclair, whose 
wells produce only a third of its needs, 
or Cities Service, which refines more 
than twice as much crude as it pro- 
duces. 

All this came close to home to At- 
lantic stockholders when Supplee an- 
nounced first-quarter results on his 
highly leveraged common (ahead of 
the 9 million shares of which is 
$147.5 million in long-term debt). 
For the quarter, net shot up 22%, to 
$1.61 a share. Even if Atlantic does 
not keep up the pace through the rest 
of the year, Wall Street believes it will 
close out 1957 with earnings of up- 
wards of $5.75 per share, the highest 
in its 87-year history. 

A Trip Abroad. Supplee expects an 
even bigger payoff abroad, and in- 
creasing returns from his stake off- 
shore in the Gulf of Mexico. As part- 
ner (with Continental, Tidewater and 
Cities Service) in the CATC group, 
Atlantic shares in one of the most 
successful discovery teams in the 
area. Up to now, most of Atlantic’s 
CATC production has been shut in 
for lack of pipelines. But by the end 
of the year, this production will be 
moving to market. 


Supplee is even more optimistic 
about his Venezuelan prospects. Late 
this year, Atlantic will start drilling 
on a new concession it holds with 
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Actually, however, the industry’s 



































Sun Oil and Pan Venezuelan Oil, as 
well as on offshore acreage in the 
Gulf of Paria. This is in addition to a 
one-third share in rich concessions 
in Lake Maracaibo, which produces 
some 450 million barrels of oil a year 
for the oilmen operating there. 

All of which has put Supplee in 
visibly high fettle. Comments he: 
“Considering the size and location of 
our newly acquired opportunities, we 
would have to experience a most un- 
usual and persistent run of bad breaks 
to miss important improvement in our 
crude production.” 


RAILROADS 


GOING NOWHERE 


While Wall Street cashes in 

on the market’s remarkable 
rally, it is keeping a nervous 
eye on the reluctant rails. 





In the remarkable rally staged by 
the stock market from its mid-Feb- 
ruary lows, one group has stood out 
as a notable laggard: the rails. After 
a few tentative efforts at recovery, 
S&P’s 25 rail index relapsed into aim- 
less drifting (see chart). Observed 
one Wall Street pro late last month: 
“I keep looking for something to 
happen, but it never does.” 

Mixed Signals. Taking the smart 
action of the industrials alone, most 
professional traders were as far gone 
in optimism about the market’s fu- 
ture last month as they had been in 
pessimism in February and March. 
Many were ready to discount the 
significance of the disappointing rail 
showing, arguing that changing times 








THE 
LAGGARD RAILS 
In theory, the rails should “confirm” the 


advance in the industrials since mid- 
February. But on average they have gone 
nowhere. 
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have reduced their importance in the 
economy. But there were others, still 
at least partially under the sway of 
the Dow Theory, who could not keep 
from looking over their shoulders 
nervously at the rails’ inaction. Ac- 
cording to classical Dow Theory, re- 
sumption of a fullblown bull market 
would not be signalled until the rails 
pick up smartly and post new highs. 
Near month’s end, they showed no 
sign of doing so. 

Far less than any set dogma, one 
fact did lend substance to the skep- 
tics’ caution. Normally the rails are 
far more speculative than the indus- 
trials, thus tend to reflect market 
sentiment more dramatically than 
other equities. Up until 1929, the 





rails often led the market. 

The favor that the rails enjoyed 
then, and lost in the 1930s, has never 
been recovered. And with good rea- 
son: they no longer enjoy a virtual 
monopoly on public transportation. 

Downtrend. Bulls on the rails have 
been operating under even more dis- 
advantages this year. Month by 
month, carloadings have lagged stead- 
ily behind those of a year ago, by last 
month were 6% lower than in 1956. 
With volume down, and pending rate 
increases slow to mature, most rail- 
road earnings were discouraging. 

Only special circumstances pro- 
duced a sprinkling of stars amidst the 
rails’ listless performance. One big 
gainer: the Western Maryland, whose 
leveraged common has soared 48% in 
market value since its February 12 
low. But even good earnings were not 
enough to attract a following. Case in 
point: the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, whose 1957 earnings have 
improved nearly as well as the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia’s. Regardless, 
the Rio Grande’s common has posted 
only a mediocre performance. 

“In the rails, as everywhere else,” 
commented one Wall Streeter late 
last month, “it has been strictly a 
selective market.” Among the ex- 
ceptional gainers: the Northern Pa- 
cific (thanks to prospective oil 
income), the Virginian and Baltimore 
& Ohio (thriving on a boom in coal). 

Upturn Ahead? In terms of what 
Wall Street likes to call fundamen- 
tals, there were some signs last month 
that the railroads’ fortunes may be 
perking up. The industry’s petition 
for a rate increase, if granted, would 
give it a nice lift. The odds now favor 
some increase, but not the 15% most 
roads have asked for. 
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Only a few rail stocks have shown 
any considerable strength in the 
upward market since mid-February 
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But even if neither eventuates, 
time may conspire to make the rail- 
roads look better—at least temporar- 
ily. Last year’s steel strike put a big 
crimp in mid-summer _ earnings, 
which will tend to make year-to- 
year comparisons favorable in the 
third quarter. So far, however, the 
market has put little faith in these 
portents. Except for a few standouts 
(see chart), most of the rails have 
shown only minor gains in the rally 
since February. 

Plus or Minus? For orthodox Dow 
Theorists, such reluctance of the 
rails was an ill portent. But one 
Dow Theorist-in-reverse. paradoxi- 
cally saw the dragging by the rails 
as a highly bullish sign. Explained 
he: “I keep noticing that the rails 
these days are just about the last 
group to get aboard any bull market. 
In fact, ever since 1946 it has been a 
bad sign when they do. By the time 
the rails have gotten around to ‘con- 
firming’ bull and bear markets, it’s 
usually just about the last gasp of 
that move and the market turns 
around.” 


NATURAL GAS 


END OF THE LINE? 


Has the gas business lost its 

old buoyancy? Southern Na- 

tural Gas’ Chenery, for one, 

thinks so, is looking for new 

outlets for his company’s 
capital, 





Aut through the postwar years, it has 
been roses all the way for the nation’s 
booming natural gas_ transporters. 
Like helium-filled balloons, their for- 
tunes have known only one direction: 
up. Whatever billions were needed 
to send their pipelines fingering 
across the country, Wall Street only 
too willingly supplied. 

Have the pipeliners at last come to 
the end of the line? One gasman who 
thinks so is Christopher T. Chenery, 
70, chairman of big (total assets: 
$190.7 million) Southern Natural Gas 
Co.* Observed he grimly last month: 
“The bloom is off the natural gas 
business.” 


Walled in. Chenery feels that 
Southern, like its peers in the natu- 
ral gas transporting industry, has 
come up against a dead end. With 
4,055 miles of line blanketing Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and South Car- 
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OFFSHORE RIC: 
an outlet for ambition 


olina, Southern has nowhere to go. 
Outside its territory, where other 
pipeline companies have already 
done a similar job, there is no room 
to grow. Thus, with no new frontier 
to breach, Chenery could only do one 
thing: sit back and collect the 6% to 
642% return the Federal Power Com- 
mission allows Southern and other 
gas pipeliners to make on their in- 
vested capital. 

As Chenery acidly pointed out last 
month, however, this is a_ losing 
game. Each year, depreciation cuts 
the pipeliners’ investment in their 
lines about 5%. Thus they are held to 
a 6% return on a constantly shrink- 
ing investment. 

Such restrictions make no sense to 
Chris Chenery, and he makes no bones 
about saying so. “If you take a regu- 
lated industry,” he says, “and fix the 
rate of return, no matter how much 
you spend [for improvements], you 
won't increase the rate of earnings 

. unless you increase the leverage.” 


SOUTHERN GAS’ CHENERY : 
he sought greener pastures 





Actually, however, the industry’s 
famed and extreme leverage, will 
decrease at an accelerating rate as 
its huge bonded debt falls due. In- 
stead of replacing it with new bond 
issues. The pipeliners more often than 
not will have to sell more equity 
issues, thus watering down their pres- 
ent common. 

Greener Pastures. Thus last month 
the Southern’s Chenery was vigor- 
ously looking for greene: pastures in 
which to seed his capital. His quest: 
to plump up Southern’s now-static 
$2.35 per share earnings by making 
Southern over into an integrated oil 
and gas company. First step: dicker- 
ing last month to buy Corpus Christi’s 
Suntide Refinery for a total price of 
around $50 million. 

If the deal goes through, Southern 
will have acquired a modern 60,000 
barrel-a-day oil refinery, whose ca- 
pacity now is being expanded to 75,000 
barrels a day. All told, the purchase 
would add about $79 million a year 
to Southern’s sales, probably upwards 
of $3.2 million to its profits. Better 
yet, the refinery also generates a cash 
throwoff of about $10 million a year. 
Says Chenery: “The refinery has 
not yet reached its mature earning 
power.” 

Offshore Plunge. Not lost on Chen- 
ery is the possibility of boosting Sun- 
tide’s earning power still more by 
acquiring its own supply of crude oil. 
He has already taken one step in this 
direction. Last year, he exchanged 
367,491 shares of Southern common 
for a 67% interest in The Offshore 
Co., a contract driller which owns and 
operates five mobile drilling barges in 
the waters off the Gulf Coast. 

Chenery, however, has no intention 
of laboring offshore merely to find 
oil for other companies. Aside from 
the 32c a share Offshore can add to 
Southern’s earnings, the company puts 
Chenery in a prime position to be- 
come a partner with the oilmen who 
hire its rigs. This could well result 
in his finding more natural gas for 
Southern, which produces only 6% of 
its needs, as well as crude for Sun- 
tide. “We expect,” declares Chenery, 
“to acquire both United States and 
foreign crude oil reserves for this 
refinery.” 

Pipeline Plan. Just the same, Chen- 
ery is not forgetting that his bread 
and butter still come from natural 
gas. The proposed field price of 20c 
to 25c per thousand cubic feet of gas 
would put Southern at a price dis- 
advantage against oil and coal in some 
of its markets. But demand in South- 
ern’s area is rising steadily as the 
South continues to industrialize, and 
Chenery is thinking of expanding his 
capacity. In all, over the next three 
years he may boost his lines’ capacity 
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by 200 million cubic feet of gas a day 
(to a daily total of 1.2 billion cubic 
feet) if he can put his hands on the 
necessary steel and new reserves of 
natural gas. 

Altogether this program would cost 
a walloping $75 million, and it will do 
little to restore the lost leverage in 
Southern’s common. Right now com- 
mon represents 40% of Southern’s 
total capitalization vs. 18.5% for Ten- 
nessee Gas, 24% for Texas Eastern. 
Thus, says Chenery, Southern has 
reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns. “You can spend all you please,” 
he sighs, “but you won’t add anything 
to your net. When your debt ratio 
comes down, your earnings per share 
will also come down.” 

Chemical Reaction. Chenery, how- 
ever, is counting on still another 
trump card in his play for higher 
earnings. Over the years, he has 
picked up no less than 322,000 shares 
of the Air Reduction Co., for which 
he paid an average price ‘of $27. To- 
day it sells around $57. Paper profit 
to date: $10 millien. Bankrolled by 
this extra cash, Chris Chenery is de- 
termined to boost his earnings in the 
gas business or get nearly out of the 
natural gas business. 


BANKING 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 


By declaring a dividend in 

stock, J. P. Morgan has in- 

creased its capacity to make 
loans. 


Wuen the late J.P. Morgan was under 
fire before a Senate committee in the 
early 1930s he testified that he was a 
banker and conducted his business at 
23 Wall Street. When Ferdinand 
Pecora, committee counsel, asked if 
there was a shingle outside to denote 
the character of the enterprise, Mor- 
gan replied: “No, but they know we’re 
there.” 

On the Up & Up. J.P. Morgan & Co., 
Inc.* was still there with its nearly 
100 years of banking know-how last 
month when directors declared a 
stock dividend of one share for each 
six held. All that remains is for 
shareholders to put the stamp of ap- 
proval on this by voting later this 
month to increase capitalization from 
300,000 shares ($100 par value) to 
350,000 shares. With this, the bank’s 
capital would rise to $35 million from 
$30 million, undivided profits would 
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MORGAN BANK’S ALEXANDER: 
he preserved a tradition 


drop to $15 million from $20 million, 
and surplus would remain unchanged 
at $30 million. 

As Henry C. Alexander, Morgan’s 
urbane chairman, explained early this 
year: “The heavy demand for loans, 
coupled with the Federal Reserve's 
policy of limiting expansion of the 
credit supply, has pressed hard upon 
the banking system’s lending capac- 
ity.” By broadening the bank’s “per- 
manent” capital base, J.P. Morgan will 
be in position to increase loans on 
such items as stocks and bond col- 
lateral, a declining segment of the 
business last year. 

Alexander hopes that its new capi- 
talization will give J.P. Morgan the 
kind of base it needs to continue its 
unbroken climb in earnings, which 
have soared from $11.32 a share in 
1950 to $22.21 last year. “There are 
three degrees of banking,” Alexander 
explains. “First is capital, the most 
important part of a bank’s net worth. 
Second is surplus, which is untouch- 
able for dividends under our New 
York State charter. The third degree 
is undivided profits, which are avail- 
able for dividends, for use to offset 
losses, and to set up reserves.” 


Traditional Treatment. Morgan's 1,- 
825 shareholders, announced Alexan- 
der, can expect to get the same $2.50 
quarterly dividend on the increased 
shares that they have become accus- 
tomed to on the old. That is a Mor- 
gan tradition. When Morgan paid a 
25% stock dividend in 1951, and 20% 
in 1954, the $10 annual rate also was 
maintained. Full of enthusiasm, in- 
vestors bid up Morgan shares 5 points 
to 330 on the day of the announce- 
ment. 

They were confident that the thick 
dividend cover would remain unim- 
paired by the stock dilution as 1957 
earnings outpaced those of last year. 


STEEL 


CUT-RATE 
EXPANSION 


Detroit’s McLouth Steel has 
been pioneering a short cut 
to expanded capacity. 


In the early Fifties, Detroit's fast- 
growing McLouth Steel Corp.,* like 
many another non-integrated produc- 
er, was being put through the wring- 
er by the vagaries of the scrap mar- 
ket. Steel scrap, life blood of Mc- 
Louth’s electric furnaces, was scarce. 
As soaring scrap prices cut its profit 
margins to ribbons, McLouth’s com- 
petitive position rapidly began to de- 
teriorate. Thus in 1952, when Mc- 
Louth boosted its sales $20 million, it 
made $1.5 million less profit than it 
had in 1950. 


Escape Hatch. McLouth’s then pres- 
ident, the late Donald B. McLouth, 
began looking for a way out. His 
solution: to acquire basic steelmaking 
capacity dependent upon iron as well 
as scrap, and so reduce McLouth’s de- 
pendence on the scrap market. Semi- 
integration, however, was a prize 
easier desired than won. One thing 
was clear: McLouth could not afford 
to follow the time-honored pattern of 
integrating coke-ovens, blast fur- 
naces, and open hearths with finishing 
capacity. Even the giants of the in- 
dustry were complaining that the 
costs of doing that were exorbitant. 

Thus, what McLouth could not 
achieve directly, he determined to 
gain by a flanking action. Instead of 
open-hearth furnaces, McLouth de- 
cided to build the revolutionary and 
largely untried oxygen furnace. 

McLouth’s then treasurer and now 
president, Merlin A. Cudlip, went 
looking for the $100 million needed to 
do the job. By including new cold 
rolled (automotive steel) capacity in 
its program, the automakers were won 
round. All told, Cudlip raised $105 
million on debt and preferred stock, 
roughly half of it from insurance com- 
panies, the rest from banks and from 
General Motors, which also guaran- 
teed to buy 5% of its annual steel re- 
quirements from McLouth Steel. 


Tailor-Made. The stakes were well 
worth the effort. In its oxygen fur- 
nace McLouth got open-hearth ca- 
pacity at roughly half the capital cost 
of conventional open-hearth furnaces. 
Moreover, production costs were 
equal to or lower than those of open- 
hearth production. By last month it 
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was abundantly clear that McLouth 
Steel had more than gotten its mon- 
ey’s worth. At that time integrated 
producers, using orthodox methods, 
were plumping down something like 
$240 a ton; McLouth Steel’s 540,000 
tons cost only about $110 a ton. 

Recently competitors Jones & Laugh- 
lin, and Kaiser Steel have followed 
McLouth’s lead, invested in oxygen 
furnaces. But the revolutionary new 
furnaces are only a partial solution 
to the high cost of adding new steel 
capacity. Only a narrow range of 
steels can be produced in them, and 
they have a short refractory life, must 
be rebuilt fairly frequently. But as 
a specialty producer, they are virtual- 
ly tailor-made for McLouth. 

Payoff. Their impact on McLouth’s 
fortunes has been little short of spec- 
tacular. In just four years, McLouth’s 
sales have shot up 105% (to $163.9 
million), its profits 110% (to $8.8 mil- 
lion). In 1957’s first quarter, despite 
listless auto production, McLouth’s 
sales gained 19.2%, profits 42.3%. 

This oxygen treatment has not yet 
had much effect on McLouth’s 3,990- 
odd stockholders; debt restrictions 
pretty much rule out cash dividends 
for some time to come. But they have 
reason for patience: nearly every 
penny of McLouth’s cash~ earnings 
(profits plus depreciation) has been 
devoted to reducing the company’s 
debt load. To date, McLouth has paid 
back nearly $25 million of it, cutting 
the debt to a more manageable $56 
million. With earnings up 76.4% and 
the market price of McLouth common 
more than doubled in four years, Mc- 
Louth stockholders quite evidently 
have small cause for complaint. 

More of the same. President Cud- 
lip, however, by no means content, 
last month launched yet another ex- 
pansion program. By late 1958 he an- 
nounced McLouth will add another 
250,000 tons, at a cost of $35 million. 


RAILROADS 


READING’S 
RESURGENCE 


Coal is still king on the 
century-old Reading lines. 





For more than a century now, the 
Reading Co.,* like many another 
Eastern railroad, has committed its 
fortunes largely to the indispensability 
of a single commodity—coal. The 
company’s 1,305-mile system fans out 
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RAILROADER FISHER: 


a clean slate 


over a hundred-mile radius from 
Reading, Pa., coal capital of the state, 
to tap nearly 70% of the mines in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite fields. Thus, 
for years, coal has provided some- 
thing like 50% of the road’s revenues. 

So long as coal was king, the Read- 
ing may not have set any records for 
growth, but it did establish an envi- 
able record of prosperity and stability. 
It was one of the few U.S. roads to 
weather the depression with nary a 
drop of red ink. As for dividends, 
its record goes back without inter- 
ruption to 1905—a not inconsiderable 
boon to the not-always-so-fortunate 
Baltimore & Ohio and New York 
Central, which together own over 
60% of its stock. 

Down Grade? But anthracite’s home- 
heating market collapsed in the early 
Fifties. The Reading, as the U.S.’ No. 
1 hauler of anthracite, seemed headed 
for dark days. It did not work out 
that way, however, partly because of 
good fortune, and partly because of 
the operating finesse of its president, 
Joseph A. Fisher. Fisher very early 
committed the Reading to achieving 
all the efficiency modern technology 
could bring it. That was something 
that could not be said for all of his 
coal-hauling colleagues, many of 
whom tended to cling too long to 
familiar ways. 

In the years after World War II, 
the Reading spent a cool $150 million 
to convert a property geared to steam 
power into one tailored to diesel oper- 
ation. Fisher ruthlessly scrapped the 
Reading’s coal-burning locomotive 
fleet, modernized and automated its 
yard and train operations, and blazed 
new trails by mechanizing the road’s 
accounting operations. 

The program paid off handsomely. 
Between 1949 and 1956, in spite of 


spiraling costs, the Reading’s operat- 
ing ratio (i.e., the ratio of costs to 
revenues) dropped nearly 7% to 
76.48%. Proof of the program came 
during the 1954 recession when coal 
production hit a post-war low. Then, 
though revenues dropped $22 million 
to $109.5 million, Fisher racked up 
almost as much profit ($9.2 million 
vs. $9.5 million) as he had three years 
before in 1951. 

Extenuating Circumstances. Fisher had 
weathered the crisis nicely. Over- 
all anthracite production had dropped 
46%. But the Reading’s anthracite 
revenues, thanks to a high percentage 
of industrial and utility coals, fell 
only a third. Fortunately for the 
Reading, moreover, there were other 
offsets to the anthracite slump. 

Fisher’s bituminous coal business, 
spurred by soaring industrial and 
utility demand, began to boom. The 
boom was so spectacular in fact that 
it more than offset the decline in 
anthracite. 

Abetted by a modest increase in 
merchandise traffic, the bituminous 
boom enabled the Reading to keep 
pace with average revenue growth for 
the entire industry. Last year, bitu- 
minous coal provided more than 30% 
of the Reading’s revenues vs. 20% 
between 1947 and 1949, while anthra- 
cite’s role shrank from 21% of rev- 
enues to 12% 

Now, too, Fisher has hope that the 
worst may be over for anthracite. 
Last year, thanks to growing demand 
from Europe, Reading’s anthracite 
business turned upwards for the first 
time since 1951. The gain was im- 
pressive. Exports rose from 300,000 
tons in 1955 to 1.75 million tons last 
year, and Fisher believes they stand 
a good chance of hitting 2.3 million 
this year. 

Coal Comfort. Thus in 1956, in spite 
of the fact that industry profits in 
general contracted, the Reading’s 
took on a new luster. With coal 
traffic booming, revenues shot up a 
full 15.6% to $138 million. Profits, 
even though hampered by rising costs, 
rose 11% to $12.1 million, highest 
since 1953. 

So far, 1957 promises to be even 
better. Though Reading carloadings 
fell about 6% along with the rest of 
the industry, its four-month profits 
were up 12% on a 3.2% rise in reve- 
nues. 

“The first part of 1957,” confesses 
Fisher, “has been a little disappoint- 
ing from the viewpoint of carloading, 
but we believe business generally will 
improve during the last part of 1957. 
Earnings should be as good or a little 
better than in 1956.” At that rate, 
Reading’s 1957 performance promised 
to be one of the brightest not only in 
the East but in the entire industry. 
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June 
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100.5 
118.3 
161.4 


July 
136.0 
116.6 
100.3 
121.6 
168.4 


Aug. Oct. 
141.0 
118.0 
101.0 
120.4 


177.2 


Sept. 
142.0 
118.2 
100.8 
121.4 
177.2 


Nev. 
147.0 
118.6 
101.8 
118.0 
170.1 


Feb. 
146.0 
118.9 
100.8 
116.4 
161.9 


Jan. 
146.0 
119.0 
100.5 
117.4 
161.5 


Dec. 
147.0 
119.0 
102.8 
120.6 
147.5 


March 
146.0 
118.9 
100.5 
118.9 
159.2 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK @® 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Which Stocks Now ? 


THE narrowing spread between stock 
and bond yields—the new credit pinch 
—has become a topic for great discus- 
sion. But, as was noted in the pre- 
vious column, there are a number of 
possible compensations. 

For one thing, competition from 
high-yielding bonds may be localized 
rather than general. In other words, 
it may be felt primarily by stocks 
whose chief claim to fame is as high 
income producers, such as some of 
the utilities. Secondly, today’s gen- 
eration of security buyers are not 
really familiar with the bond market, 
and probably would not be inclined to 
buy bonds merely because the yield 
was high. Those who have a choice 
between long-term growth and short- 
term return undoubtedly will find the 
case for equities quite persuasive. 

All this is not meant to deprecate 
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the importance of 
the credit factor 
in an evaluation 
of stock market 
trends. We could 
now be sowing 
the seeds of later 
trouble in the 
sense that con- 
tinuing weakness in the bond market 
undoubtedly would have a distinctly 
chilling effect on the stock market 
(Incidentally, it is ironic to note that 
the credit unknowns relate to an 
economy which has strained the na- 
tion’s financial resourses, not an econ- 
omy of stagnation and depression.) 
But there are reasons for believing 
that the decline in the bond market 
may be reaching a climax, albeit 
temporarily. 

Not the least is an indication that 


the institutional buyers are being 
tempted by today’s high yields. Then, 
too, it is interesting to note that the 
seasonal peak in offerings is over; this 
usually occurs in the spring and fall. 
Furthermore, the fact remains that 
the Federal Reserve Board is charged 
with the responsibility of providing 
sufficient credit for industry, and it 
has an obvious implied responsibility 
towards helping the Treasury to 
finance. Apropos the former, indus- 
try’s needs for’ credit will expand 
seasonally in the fall. Apropos the 
latter, the Treasury has to refund 
some $15-billion of bonds during 
August, and its needs between now 
and October may be double even this 
enormous figure. 

The implications of the foregoing 
are obvious. Something must be done! 
In the process, the solution is likely 
to exert a constructive influence on 
the stock market. This is the reason 
the bond market crisis two weeks ago 
was labelled as being an excuse for a 
pause in the stock market. 

All this is not by way of saying that 
we have reached a millennium or that 
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What about the 
“No Glamour” Stocks? 


Hucs vielding and near the bottom of their cycle, the textile stocks have considerable 
appeal for longer term appreciation in a generally overpriced stock market. That is the 
finding in the current Value Line Investment Survey which analyzes the year’s prospects, 
as well as the 3 to 5 year potentiality, of the Shoe, Department Store, Mail Order and 
Variety Store stocks as well as the Textile. These are the “no glamour” stocks of today. 
Yet they offer solid yields averaging 69% or better and a long-term appreciation poten- 
tiality over a 3 to 5 year pull actually greater than many of the more spectacular growth 
stocks that now sell on a Government bond yield basis. 

Why not check them yourself? The current edition of The Value Line Investment 
Survey brings you a full-page analysis, including a 20-year (monthly) price history chart 
with the Value Line Rating on each of 57 leading stocks in the Textile and Retail 
Trade fields 

For the investor who is willing to stand apart from the crowd and yet keep his capital 
productively employed, the facts and the trends in these important consumer industries 
are well worth study. All is not gold that glitters. Solid yields and growth not yet 
anticipated in the market are qualities to be sought by discriminating investors, 
especially in today’s generally overpriced stock market. 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER™ 


You are invited to receive at no extra charge under this special offer, the current 80-page 
issue of the Value Line Survey with full-page Ratings & Reports on the leading Textile, 
Department Store, Variety Store, Grocery Chain and Shoe Industry stocks. Included are 
advance estimates of earnings and dividends in 1957 and the period 1960-62. The current 
issue analyzes 57 stocks including: 


American Viscose Federated Dept. Grant, W. T. Kroger Co. 
Burlington Industries Stores Kresge, S. S. Safeway Stores 
Celanese acy, R. H. Kress, S. H. International Shoe 
Industrial Rayon May Dept. Stores Murphy, G. C. Melville Shoe 
Lowenstein Montgomery Ward Woolworth, F. W. United Shoe Mach'y 


United Merchants Penney, J. C. First National Stores 

Allied Stores Sears, Roebuck Food Fair Stores 

You will also receive, under this offer, the next four weekly editions of the Value 
Line Survey, with full-page Ratings & Reports on over 200 major stocks. In addition, 
your introductory subscription will include a new Special Situation recommendation, 
a Supervised Account Report, two Fortnightly Commentaries and four Weekly Supple- 
ments. (Annual Subscription $120) *New subscribers only. 
PLUS THE WEEKLY SUMMARIES OF VALUE LINE ADVICES ON 700 STOCKS AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


and 32 others 
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Send $5 to Dept. FB-89 
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Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

















Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 45 
cents per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of the Company, payable 
on July 26, 1957, to holders of record 
at the close of business on July 5, 1957. 


A. M. GorTscHALD 


¢ J 
May 23, 1957 Secretary 














| an inflationary psychology is justi- 


fied. There is no change in this 
writer’s belief that the nation is in a 
broad transition period between: 1) 
a postwar boom which stemmed from 
war-born shortages and depression 
scarcities and 2) a new forward move- 
ment a few years hence, which will 
give birth to the “Golden Sixties.” 
Point of these observations is that 
the next important time for decision 
probably won’t be at hand until later 
in the summer. This is when we will 
know whether the promise of a mod- 
erate fall business upturn can be ful- 
filled. This also is when we will know 
whether the market has been over- 
zealous in its new-found buoyancy. 
True, there has been some _indis- 
criminate, speculative interest, par- 


ticularly in the oils and the alumi- 


nums. But there are markets where 
the process of self-correction is a 
continuous one. 

As long as an all-engulfing down- 
ward spiral can be avoided, the $64,- 
000 Question is more one of “Which 


| stocks now?” than “What about the 


market?” In this connection, there 
are a number of issues which can 
qualify as candidates for a private 
bull market. To mention a few dis- 
cussed in recent columns, Gimbel 
Bros., Glidden, Republic Steel, Singer 
Mfg. still seem quite interesting. There 


| are others deserving mention. 





For example, Flintkote, around 41, 
paying $2.40 in cash and likely to again 
declare a 5% stock dividend, seems 
a very interesting speculation. Of 
course, the residential building in- 
dustry has been in a downward trend 
for the past two years, but, contrary 
to speculative impressions, new con- 
struction activity will not return to 
depression levels. At least a tempo- 
rary turn for the better seems at hand. 

Above all, the fact remains that 
Flintkote is prospering despite the 
decline in housing starts and the rea- 
sons are three-fold. 1) About 43°. of 
company sales represent consumer 
and industrial items. 2) A substantial 
portion of the company’s building ma- 
terials business is for the booming re- 
placement market. 3) About 40% of 
the company’s building materials vol- 
ume (which in turn accounted for 
57% of last year’s sales) is for other 
than residential building use. There 
are many “pluses” in the Flintkote 
picture which are not reflected in the 
balance sheet not the least of which 
is an important asbestos property 
which will become increasingly im- 
portant in 1958. 

Meanwhile, this year’s earnings 
potential is around $4.50 per share vs. 
profits of $3.70 per share in 1956, $3.40 
in 1955. Incidentally, the company 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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TO THOSE 


WHO BEAR THE 
HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY 


OF MANAGING 


THE FUNDS OF OTHERS 


School, University or College 

... Legal Trust or Guardian, Lodge or 
Fraternal, Credit Union, Life Insurance 
Company, Corporate 

and Individual Accounts 


Wier the stock market becoming increasingly more 
selective, we believe you would be wise to 
investigate the investment counselling facilities of 
ForBEs PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT. 


Organized to reflect 40 years of experience, to 
utilize our direct, top-level communication with 
many of the nation’s business leaders, FORBES 
PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT will, in effect, 
place the unparalleled investment-research 

facilities of this organization behind each of your 
major investment decisions. 


FORBES 


FORBES investment counsellors will provide you with 
an initial analysis of each security registered for 
supervision, review the portfolio regularly, take the 
initiative in making recommendations to you, assist 
you in the preparation of progress reports, 

relieve you of many burdensome details. 


Obviously, the full scope of this Service, its many 
advantages to those who bear the heavy responsibility 
of managing the funds of others and to individuals 
with $25,000 and more invested in securities cannot 
be adequately explained within the confines of this 
message. We therefore have prepared a booklet 
describing the services of ForBes PERSONAL 
INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT which we ___—— 
shall be happy to send you upon 

request. Write to Department P-7006 


PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Division of Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. — Subsidiary of Forbes Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N.Y. 


’ Fores, JULY 1, 1957 








T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


. 
OBJECTIVE: Lon term growth of 
principal and income. 


OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 


per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 











BEAR MARKET? 


~e 
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When the market falls, many common > 
stock warrants go down to very low 4 
prices and afford the greatest potential e 
appreciation on a rebound. Example: In 4 
one market cycle a $500 investment in 

Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to # 
$85,000. You should read THE SPECU- € 
LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the J 
full story of warrants, accompanied by ¢ 
a list of 123 common stock warrants you ’ 
should know about. For your copy, send 

$2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-86, 220 s 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. + 


eS, HH SSH HS 


MAKE SURE your funds 
NOTE ' are placed in an insured 


association. 


NOW earn 3%-3'12% 


on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for our Nation-Wide list of 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 
INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. inc. 
176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, lil. 
Telephone Financial 6-2116-7-8 


Dividend No. 52 
Interlake Iron Corporation has 
declared a dividend of 35 cents per 
share on its common 
stock payable June 29, 
1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business June 14, 1957, 


eT 
Interlake Iron 


CORPORATION 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Plants: Beverly, Chicage, Duluth, Erie, Jackson, Telede 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


A Review of the Building Shares (Cont.) 


Tue following list concludes the dis- 


| cussion on building field stocks pre- 


sented in the previous issues. 
General Refractories primarily de- 


| pends upon the demand of the steel 
| industry for fire-brick. Its past rec- 
| ord and finances are good. Outlook 


for earnings also appear excellent. 


| The company makes a full line of fire- 


brick and other heat-resisting mate- 
rials for lining boilers and furnaces. 
It ranks second in this field, having 
about 20% of total capacity. Iron and 


| steel makers take well above 75% of 


output; other outlets include public 
utilities, chemical companies and non- 
ferrous metal companies. The com- 
pany operates 24 manufacturing plants 
in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Maryland, Georgia, Utah, Texas 
and California, serving all major 
steel-making districts or located close 


| to other major customers. Capitaliza- 
| tion consists of $8,950,000 funded debt 
| and 1,322,000 shares of common stock. 


Earnings last year were $5.45; a divi- 
dend of $2 plus 5% in stock was paid. 
Present price, around 47. 
Johns-Manville is the largest manu- 
facturer of asbestos products in the 
U.S. It also makes a wide variety of 
lines from other basic materials, such 
as magnesia, limestone, asphalt, etc. 
Output includes more than 400 lines 


| of products, of which about 70% con- 


tain asbestos in one of its forms. 
Plants are in the U.S. (22), Canada 


(3). and Belgium; mines are in 


California, Canada 

(2), and South- 

ern Rhodesia. The 

principal items in- 

clude roofing and 

a variety of build- 

ing materials, in- 

sulation products, 

Transite pipe, friction materials (in- 
cluding brake linings and clutch fac- 
ings) and acoustic materials. Capi- 
talization consists of $3,500,000 long- 
term debt and 7,148,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Sales last year were $310 
million. Earnings were $3.50 a share, 
and dividends $2.25. 

Lehigh Portland Cement is one of 
the leading producers of cement, ac- 
counting for close to 10% of total 
domestic output. It’s principal mar- 
kets are in the middle western and 
eastern states. Capitalization consists 
of .$12 million long-term debt and 
3,803,000 shares of common. stock. 
Sales last year were $75,800,00; earn- 
ings, $2.82 a share; dividends, 95c. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass makes 
flat glass for the building and auto- 
mobile industries, supplying all of 
General Motors’ requirements. It is 
also represented through subsidiary 
interests in the growing specialty and 
fiber glass fields. Based on the pros- 
pect of somewhat larger earnings in 
1957 and a promising longer-range 
potential, this high-grade stock is 
considered attractive for long-pull in- 
vestment. The company is one of the 
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two leading domestic producers of 
safety, window and plate glass. 


A stake in the fiber glass field is | 


held through the 50.25% owned L-O-F 


Glass Fibers Co. Capitalization con- 
sists solely of 5,212,000 shares of stock. 


Finances have been consistently good, 
with net working capital at the close 
of last year amounting to $42,900,000. 
Earnings were $5.59 a share; a divi- 
dend of $3.60 was paid. 

Masonite is the largest manufac- 
turer of hardboard, accounting. for 
around 75% of domestic output. 
Principal hardboard items are sold 
under the trademark “Masonite.” Ap- 
proximately 50%. of sales is to the 


building material supply industry. A 
wide variety of industrial purchasers | 


consume the balance of output, with 
furniture and radio-TV cabinet pro- 
duction the biggest category. Earn- 
ings last year were $4.98 a share; a 
dividend of $1.70 was paid. 

National Gypsum is the second 
largest producer of gypsum building 
materials. Lines for the construction 
trades include wallboard, plaster, 
lime, lath, joint systems, insulation 
materials, gypsum blocks, as well as 
miscellaneous gypsum products, metal 
lath products, paints, calcimines, and 
asbestos and limestone products. 
Earnings last year were $3.61 per 
share; dividend, $2 plus 2% in stock. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass is a leading 
manufacturer of glass and paints, and 


is a growing factor in the chemical | 


industry. Capitalization consists of 
$51,492,000 long-term debt, and 9,850,- 
000 shares of stock, of which about 
31% is owned by the Pitcairn Co. 
Sales last year were $596 million. 
Earnings were $5.62 a share; dividend, 
$2.75. 


United States Gypsum is the lead- 


ing manufacturer of building products 
having gypsum as a base. The com- 
pany is believed to supply about half 
of the total domestic requirements of 
both gypsum wallboard and gypsum 
plaster, and nearly 20% of metal lath 


needs. Gypsum products, such as | 
wallboard, plaster, plasterboard and | 


blocks, account for over 65% of sales, 


followed by roofing materials, steel | 


products, paints, lime products and 
insulating products. Sales last year 
were $265 million. Earnings were 
$5.01 a share with a dividend of $2.50. 

United States Plywood is a leading 
factor in the plywood industry. The 
company manufactures, purchases and 
sells Douglas fir, hardwood and pine 
plywood, lumber, doors and other 
laminated and related products such 
as Novoply, made from wood waste. 
Sales for the fiscal year ended April 
30, 1956 amounted to $200 million. 


Earnings were $5.22 a share, and a 


dividend of $2.10 was paid. 
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ourselves 


AeSeR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


(FORMERLY AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION) 


Yes, and we're building a larger and more diversified corporation, too. Take 
a look at the fine products below and you'll agree that our new name de- 
scribes us better. . 

*Americon Safety Razor Gem, Pal and other Shaving Products Etectronic Components 


Corporation, orgonized in = Surgical Blades and Hospital Com. Aw — and Pneumatic 
7, . equisites Awcraft Equipment 
1919, officially changed its Supreme Electric Hair Clippers A-S-R Carpet Loom Blades 
name toA-S-R Products Cor- Supreme Electric Knife Sharpeners Industrial Cutting Edges 
poration, effective July 1, Supreme Geared Chucks Lightfoot Soaps 
1957. Supreme Electric Drill Attachments Antoine Cosmetics 
Screw Machine Products 


A-S-R PRODUCTS CORPORATION . Main Office: 380 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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DOUBLE INVESTED CAPITAL | 
EVERY 4 YEARS. ... 


. was the objective set up by Investors Research in 1954, and to date this 
amazing program has piled up profits of 87%. How? By building cash reserves 
in a laggard market (such as the recent Feb.-April lull) then rapidly reinvest- 
ing to achieve maximum profits. But timing is the key factor. Before investing 
in today’s market, for instance, decide whether the recent upsurges in favored 
stocks such as Pittston, Royal Dutch and Pack 
Norwich Pharmacal, will hold over the long 5 Part Bonus Package 

. ome . - 1. “Profits Through Research” 
term ... or will lower priced issues steal 

. : . “Investing bs 4 and 
their thunder? Through 19 


- “Costly teed in 
Act Now to immediately benefit from a Stock Selection” 


supervised plan to double invested capital in —— 
any 4 year period. Receive 5 full weeks of the . 12 Best Stocks for 1957 
nationally rated IR 6 page report plus our 5 

Part Bonus Package discussing money man- 

agement and stock selection . . . a total of 90 

pages of unhedged advice for only $3. Just 

mail the coupon below. Our refund guarantee 

applies. 





Se 


rs * 
—-—-INVESTORS RESEARCH 
Company (Dept. F33) 
‘922 Laguna Street Please air mail 5 week trial sub- 
Santa Barbara, Calif. scription and rush 5 part Bonus 
Package. Enclosed is $3. 
Name. 
Address 
*Managers of private portfolios throughout the U.S. 
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A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM 


Roger E. Spear, President, Oil Statistics Co., Inc. 


re: THE 4 MOST IMPORTANT 


QUESTIONS ABOUT 
CANADIAN OIL STOCKS 


The four most important questions asked by investors today about Canadian oil stocks 


are: 


1. Are Canadian oil stocks on the verge of a big, new rise? 
2. Is there a possibility of a collapse in Canadian oils like 1952? 
3. Which of the Canadian oil stocks look best for large profits now? 


4. Are there any solid, ground-floor growth opportunities left in low-priced issues? 


Our answers to these questions are below, and are my personal convictions. I believe they should be read 
and re-read by every investor, for they hold the key, I believe, to some of the best stock market profits you 


will see in our time. 


Because the answers to these questions indicate such large future stock profits 
| have had my research staff prepare two Reports. One Report covers 14 Cana- 


dian oil stocks, the other 24. Seven of these stocks are so very special that they 


1. Are Canadian Oil Stocks on the verge of a big, 
new rise? 


Canadian oils stand today where Texas oils stood 46 years 
ago. During these years, oil stock fortunes were made in 
the giant West Texas and Oklahoma Basins. In our 34 
years in business we have seen great things happen in the 
great Southwest oil area . . . the consolidations, mergers, 
absorptions and the spectacular growth. 

We have seen Texon Oil and Land go from 30c to $23 
and be consolidated with Continental Oil. We have seen 
Phillips Petroleum grow from a little-known company to 
one of the big profit-makers among the independent oils— 


rise from small beginnings to become one of the world’s 
largest crude oil producers, and its stock soar from 24 to 
132. And we have seen the stock of once-small Amerada 
rise from 3 to 126% to become the stock with the greatest 
dollar value in the portfolios of 158 leading investment 
trusts! 





40 





are in both Reports. You may have a copy of both on our Special Low-Priced Offer. 





CANADIAN OIL BASIN PROMISES 
PERHAPS GREATER GROWTH THAN TEXAS 


The great Canadian Oil Basin promises perhaps even 
greater growth and more stock profits than Texas oils. 
This tremendous basin covers approximately 590,000 sq. 
miles—and harbors a conservatively estimated 30,000,000- 
000 barrels of oil. 

Slowly perhaps—BUT WITH ABSOLUTE CERT AIN- 

TY—Canadian oils will rise. On our continent there 

is no great oil frontier remaining but the huge 

Canadian Basin. This is politically safe oil; not 

dependent on the uncertainties of Arab sheiks and 

minor Middle East “Mussolinis.” 
In spite of month-to-month debate over United States oil 
production—the fact remains that we are running out of 
oil. By 1970—only 13 years from now—estimated oil con- 
sumption will exceed U. S. production by 1,700,000,000 
barrels. 

In Canada major refineries are rising. Pipe lines are 
being stretched the length and breadth of the nation. 
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Milhons of U. S. and British investment dollars are pour- 
ing in. And ever increasing volumes of oil will inevitably 
flow to the markets of the world. 


2. Is there a possibility of a collapse in Canadian 
Oil Stocks like 1952? 


Many investors are wary of Canadian oils because of the 
ollapse which followed the frenzied boom of 1949-1952. 
Yet we have seen the “false-growth” boom that followed 
the first big discovery in Texas—Spindletop in 1901. So 
many wells were drilled that the derricks made Spindletop 
look like an angry porcupine. There was frantic specula- 
tion followed by an oil glutted market, falling oil prices, 
falling stock prices, hundreds of failures, and black dis- 
lusionment. 

‘hen, in 1911, following the break-up of the Standard 
Oil combine and the development of the automobile 
West Texas oils began their inevitable climb—and our 
.. 8. O. of New Jersey, Socony Mobil, 
Texas Co. and Gulf Oil...to name but four... were 
born, and stock fortunes were made for investors. 

Canadian oil today stands where Texas oil stood in 
1911. The “frenzied boom” and ultimate “collapse” stages 
are behind. Canadian oil has entered its “true-growth” 
period ... and this growth has been sped up immeasurably 
by swelling U. S. oil consumption and the now-recognized 
undependability of Mid-East reserves. 

Far from any possibility of a collapse, we are convinced 
that investors in on the ground-floor will have some of the 
vreatest stock profits of our time. 


great oil empires . 


3. Which Canadian Oil Stocks look best for large 
profits now? 


Yes, there are abundant opportunities in Canadian oils for 
large, fast profits. Dozens of small, relatively unknown 
stocks have burst upon the production scene and made 
spectacular profits for investors. Many of them are classics: 


Merrill Pet. 
Canadian Devonian 
Bailey-Selburn 
Great Plains Dev. 
Central Leduc 


From $2.00 to $22.75 for a 1037% gain 
From $0.42 to $ 9.35 for a 2126% gain 
From $3.00 to $20.50 fora 583% gain 
From $4.25 to $54.50 for a 1182% gain 
From $0.15 to $ 9.50 for a 6233% gain 
We believe that similar opportunities lie ahead, and be- 
cause of this we have prepared a new Report on “14 
Stocks To Buy Immediately For Extraordinary P)« fits.” 

In this Report we have selected stocks which we believe 
have big-gain potentials, any one of which could become 
the Phillips Petroleum, or the Humble Oil or the Amerada 
of Canada. (And with this Report there are also 2 war- 
rants with definite extra gain prospects.) For the investor 
who can afford to speculate, these stocks definitely have 
exciting short-term and long-term profit potentials. 

One of the companies in this Report has found over 14 
million barrels of oil in the last 4 years. It is now on the 
verge of a dynamic expansion program—a program which 
could result in this company becoming a future stock-price 
leader! 


Another is now selling for about $1.50. It is, in our 
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opinion, one of the finest low-priced oils in Canada. Some 
of its land is presently being worked by Shell Oil. In ad- 
dition, it has a good stake in a new exploration program 
where “major” reserves (50,000,000 barrels) are indicated. 
This one looks much like Canadian Devonian before it 
went from 42c to $9.35. 


4. Are there any solid, ground-floor growth oppor- 
tunities left in low-priced Canadian Oil Issues? 


We believe that 1957 is the beginning of the Canadian oil 
industry’s inevitable climb. Like our great Southwest oil 
industry, there will be consolidations, mergers, absorptions 
and spectacular growth. And out of this growth will come 
the birth of perhaps 10 to 15 Great Canadian Oils of the 
future: oils that could eventually rival the United States 
giants like Jersey, Gulf; Socony and Texas 


SPECIAL REPORT ON "24 CANDIDATES FOR 
THE GREAT CANADIAN OILS OF THE FUTURE” 


As Canadian oils enter their true-growth period—a few 
companies already show signs of being among the “final 
Of the 250 Canadian oils, we have selected 24 
which we believe are the most likely candidates for final 
“oreatness.” 


majors. 


These 24 companies have been selected for superior 
management, land acreage, reserves, production and cash- 
flow. All are under 20—and 14 are still under 5. They are 
among the most solid, ground-floor growth opportunities 
in Canada’s oil industry. All 24, we believe, 
... perhaps 10 will be the future “majors.” 


will be leaders 


SPECIAL LOW-PRICED TRIAL OFFER 


As the spectacular growth of the Canadian oil industry unfolds 

great stock profits will be made. As you search for these 
gains—we believe it would be very profitable for you to use the 
Canadian Oil Reports. Because of this, we make the Special 
Introductory Offer below: 


For Just $5 You Will Receive... 


1. A copy of our Report “14 Stocks To Buy immediately For 
Extraordinary Profits.” (Plus 2 Warrants With Definite Extra 
Gain Prospects.) 


2. A copy of “24 Candidates For The Great Canadian Oils of 
The Future.” 


3. A 10-week trial subscription te our Canadian Oil Reports. 
Don’t miss this opportunity for stock profits in the 
great Canadian Oil Basin. Fill in and mail the coupon 


below—TODAY! 


} OIL STATISTICS CO. inc. sazu2z:.. 





Yes—send me at once your new Report “14 Stocks To Buy immediately 
For Extraordinary Profits,” plus “24 Candidates For The Great Canadian 
Oils of The Future’’—and enter my trial subscription to the Canadian 
Gil Reports for 10 weeks —— every other week) at the special 
introductory rate of $5. (This offer open new readers only.) 


0 t enclose $5 () Please bill me 


. Zone State 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! co-i3 
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We Recommend 


Bymart-Tintair, Inc. 


Common Stock NowAvailable 
Around $1.25 a Share 
“The 


Extraordinary 
Story of 


BYMART-TINTAIR, INC.”’ 


Fill out and mail the Coupon below 


-—General Investing Corp.—— 


80 Wall St., New York 5 BO-9-1600 
F-7-1 
Send me “The Extraordinary 
Story of Bymart-Tintair, Inc.” 


Name 
(Please print full name clearly) 


Address 

















CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
| COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
| New York 20, N. Y. 


CUDDEDEERED EULER 


DIVIDEND No. 38 





| 

| 

| 

} Tue BOARD OF DIRECTORS || 

|| has this day declared a regu- || 

|| lar quarterly dividend of Forty- | 

| Seven and One-Half Cents 
(4744¢) per share on the capi- 

|} tal stock of the Company, pay- 

| able August 15, 1957 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 

|| of business July 15, 1957. 

} 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
June 19, 1957 
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FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 
Common & Preferred Dividends: 


The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day, declared the following quarterly 
dividends: 
50¢ per share on Common Stock. 
2834 ¢ per share on the 4.6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Common stock dividends are payable 
July 15, 1957 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 2, 
1957. 
Dividends on the 4.69% Cumulative 
$25 par value Preferred Stock are pay- 
able September 15, 1957 to stock- 
holders of record August 28, 1957. 
ROBERT A. WALLACE 
Vice President and Secretary 


une 20, 1957 
, New Jersey 











BMARKET COMMENT 


Is It Time for a Breather? 


Tus intermediate advance in the 
DJ industrials now is five months old 
and has carried about 13% from the 
February lows. The 500-525 “supply 
area,” in which the list has fluctuated 
some 30 sessions since May 2, is the 
same supply area in which the list 
spent 97 sessions between March 12 
and early September last year. Just 
how much more is there in this leg of 


| the rise before the market “takes a 


breather”? 

Trying to guess short-term (less 
than six months) trends always is 
hazardous. Often it is costly. Real 
investors usually don’t pay much 
attention to short-term movements; 
and it is my opinion that such fluctu- 


| ations should be ignored. However, 


| 


many of the loyal readers of this col- 
umn are not investors, and like to 
“guess about near-term trends. 

It would be my guess that there 
will be some cooling of speculative 
ardor, probably just before or just 
after the good second-quarter reports 
are published—and most of these re- 
ports will be out of the way by early 
August. I sense that corporate exec- 
utives are less optimistic about the 
third quarter and the fourth quarter 
than security analysts and economists. 

By the same token, I am willing to 
go on record as believing that the 
next move of 10% or greater is more 
likely to be up than down. I’m not 
so sure about the next move of 5% 
or so. We might have a pause. 

All this talk about “the market” 
and whether it is going up or down 
interests me much less than the rea- 
soning regarding individual stocks. 
What is known as “the market” is a 
much bigger and more heterogeneous 
thing than it was 30, or 20, or ten years 
ago. For instance, in all of this rise 
since February there has not been a 


| single week when as many individual 
| stocks have advanced as the sum of 


the number of issues declining and 
unchanged. You don’t buy the av- 
erages; you buy individual stocks. 

During the past five months, an 
investor owning Gulf Oil, Royal 
Dutch, Brunswick-Balke, Foster- 
Wheeler, International Business Ma- 
chines and Western Maryland has had 
a nice appreciation; he has been in a 
bull market. On the other hand, if 
he has owned paper, metal, aircraft 
and airlines shares he has probably 
suffered some depreciation. 

I am not too favorably impressed 
with some of the recent moves in 


by L. O. HOOPER 


individual issues. 
For example, I 
question the wis- 
dom of buying any 
stock because the 
company may have 
a treatment for a 
certain limited type of cancer. The 
treatment is still conjectural, and I 
wonder how much any one company 
will profit from even a_ successful 
product. 

General Railway Signal (32) ap- 
peals to me as a desirable issue to 
hold. Earnings this year may ap- 
proximate $4 a share vs. $3.10 a share 
in 1956, $1.51 in 1955 and $1.08 in 
1954. This company is favorably sit- 
uated to profit from the trend toward 
centralized traffic control devices and 
yard improvements; and these are the 
two fields in which railroad technol- 
ogy now is most rapidly progressing. 
The stock was mentioned in this col- 
umn at much lower prices. 

Jones & Laughlin (57) looks more 
attractive to me than the other steel 
shares. This is a “new” company, 
thanks to large capital expenditures 
in recent years. The full benefits of 
property improvements and _ addi- 
tions are not yet reflected in earn- 
ings. Net this year may be around 
$7 a share and 1958 results should be 
substantially better. 

Domestic copper companies have 
cut back production commendably as 
metal prices have declined, but the 
overseas companies (especially the 
African ones) have been backward in 
adjusting production to demand. 
Metal prices may have to be cut again 
to make the African producers real- 
istic. On weakness, however, I would 
buy rather than sell good copper 
shares. I don’t think there is any 
hurry, but I think the coppers are a 
group to watch. 

Another group to accumulate on 
weakness, I think, consists of those 
companies which eventually will 
benefit from the highway construc- 
tion program. That program inevi- 
tably has been slow getting started, 
but it is sure to gain momentum over 
the next four years. 

Among the highway program bene- 
ficiaries should be Ingersoll-Rand, 
Caterpillar Tractor, Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool, Clark Equipment, Worth- 
ington, Koehring, Warner & Swasey, 
Warren Brothers, and all of the ce- 
ment companies. The list is a very 
long one. Few of these highway ma- 
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terials and equipment companies are 
exclusively in the highway business; 
most of them have other lines of im- 
portance. 

A few follow-up ideas are in order. 
Eagle-Picher (42) will have a good 
report for the May quarter, but pres- 
ent indications are that profits will 
not be so good in the August quarter. 
Probably that explains the slow ac- 
tion of the stock. I like it very much 
for the pull, but it may be slow for a 
while . . . Curtiss-Wright (41) no 
doubt has been hurt by the preju- 
dice against the so-called “defense” 
issues caused by evidence of overdue 
scrutiny of our swollen armament 
expenditures. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that Curtiss-Wright 
is earning its $3 dividend almost 
twice and that 60% of its business 
recently has been civilian rather than 
military, a high civilian percentage 
for any company in aircraft... . 

Less oil well drilling this year, es- 
pecially in this country, is being re- 
flected in the earnings of Halliburton 
Oil Well Cementing, but I would not 
sell this excellent stock .. . Kelsey- 
Hayes’ earnings for the year to end 
with August are estimated at $7 a 
share, and the stock looks quite in- 
teresting. The present dividend is 
$2.40. . . . Foster-Wheeler is expected 
to continue to show an earnings in- 
crease over a year ago; some of the 
people who scoffed at my recommen- 
dation of this issue last winter now 
are buying it on the theory that next 
year’s profits will be larger than 
those for 1957... . 

Chrysler’s second-quarter earnings 
should be in the neighborhood of $5 
a share, making over $10 for the first 
half. Assuming a little better than 
an even break in the third quarter 
and $4 in the fourth quarter, Chrys- 
ler should earn $14 a share this year. 
I do not share the opinion that a Gen- 
eral Motors revival will put the com- 
pany back in the “also ran” class 
next year. Indeed, I-think 1958 will 


be a better automobile year than | 


1957 and that Chrysler will continue 
to improve its relative position. Ad- 
mittedly it is a speculative stock, and 
the management still needs to bring 
the company’s costs down... 

I hear of good buying in Consoli- 
dated Electronics (in the Philips 
Lamp family), and in American Elec- 
tronics . . . Sheller Manufacturing’s 
dividend looks reasonably safe in 
spite of the high return . . . One of 
the big stocks I am enthusiastic about 
is Westinghouse Electric, which I ex- 
pect to see much higher some time 
within the next year. Watch for pro- 
gressive earnings increases here ... 
I eontinue to be enthusiastic about 
H. J. Heinz, Penn Fruit, Food Fair 
and Eastern Industries. 
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6 Stocks Recommended for Income & 


Future Growth 
18 Stocks to Sell 
25 Stocks to Hold 


You can get the results of an intensive study 
— just completed by the Research Depart- 
ment of Reynolds & Co. — of the 100 most 
actively traded stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


This study will tell you what Reynolds 
Research currently thinks of the investment 
worth of Anaconda, Lukens Steel, American 
Tel & Tel, Jersey Standard, General Motors, 
and dozens of other stocks. You will learn 
which of the 100 most active stocks Reynolds 
Research believes investors should buy 
—and for what purpose: prospects of growth, 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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income, or growth and income. You will also 
learn which stocks Reynolds Research be- 
lieves investors might be wise to sell. 


This booklet will enable most investors to 
quickly and easily review the stocks thcy own 
—+to tell what action they should take, if any. 


This study is, of course, based on the out- 
look and prices of these 100 stocks as of a 
few days ago. For maximum benefit from 
our recommendations, you should read the 
study without delay. Mail the coupon below 
now. 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at 
a meeting held today de- 
clared its regular quarterly 
cash dividend of thirty (30¢) 
cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock presently out- 
standing and Voting Trust 
Certificates for common 
stock, payable July 30, 1957 
to stockholders of record 
July 1, 1957. 

The Board also declared a 214% stock 
dividend on its outstanding Common 
Stock and Voting Trust Certificates for 
common stock, payable in Common Stock 
July 30, 1957 to stockholders of record 
July 1, 1957, 















A. SCHNEIDER, 


First Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
New Vork, June 14, 1957 
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m STOCK ANALYSIS 


Investing for Yield Alone Has Been Costly 


FIxep income-bearing securities have 
been in a bear market since the spring 
of 1946. Bonds and preferred stocks 


| of the highest quality, from Treasury 


' investment 


bonds on down, have experienced 
price declines ranging from 20% to 
30%. But this is only part of the terri- 
ble beating which the ultra-conserva- 
tive investor has taken over the past 
11 years. In addition to the hefty 
loss in market value, he suffered an 
even more severe loss (some 34%) 
as a result of the decline in the buying 
power of the dollar. During this period 
the cost-of-living index has _ risen 
from 78.5 to 119.3. 

The combined effect of the rise in 
interest rates and inflation has caused 
a $1,000 investment made in 1946 in 
the widely held U.S. Treasury (Vic- 
tory) 242% bonds to shrink to some- 
thing like $540 in terms of 1946 dollars. 
The taxable interest yield on that 
remained unchanged, of 
course—a niggardly return of 2.2% 
a year before taxes! 

This has been the experience of a 
conservative investor who wanted to 
be safe, of one who did not want to 
take a risk. 

And how did the investor who put 
his money into common stocks fare? 
Let us assume that he bought at the 
peak of the 1946 bull market. Let us 
assume further that he wasn’t so 
smart that he picked only winners, 
but that he took pot luck with the 
“average stock” as represented by 
Standard & Poor’s index of 500 indus- 
trial, utility and railroad stocks. This 
index comprises well over 90° of the 
value of all stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The results 
are shown in the box headed “Sad 
Story” on the following page. 

In other words, $1,000 invested in 


HEINZ H. BIEL 


by 


the stock market 
at its 1946 post- 
war peak now has 
a market value 
of $2,500 which, 
when adjusted for 
11 years of infla- 
tion, has a buying 
power of $1,650 expressed in 1946 dol- 
lars. A gain of 65% for stocks vs. a 
46% loss in a U.S. Government bond! 

But this is not all. Common stock 
dividends have been increased gradu- 
ally, year after year. When the stocks 
were bought in 1946 the dividend re- 
turn was a modest 4%. Now, however, 
the yield is well over 10% on the 
original costs price of 11 years ago, 





thus outpacing inflation by a wide 
margin. 

Under no circumstances do I wish 
to imply that the experience since 


1946 will be duplicated in the years 
ahead. I am relating these facts only 
to impress on investors the absolute 
necessity that the concept of sound 
and conservative investing must be 
adapted to the changes which have 
been brought about by the combina- 
tion of inflation, the end of the New 
Deal’s easy money policy and the 
steeply graduated income tax. 

The latter factor in particular tends 
to be overlooked by some investors 
who often select common stocks 
largely on basis of yield. For most 
people, certainly for those who are 
not dependent on dividend income, a 
yield differential of 1% on a $10,000 
investment amounts to a compara- 
tively negligible sum of perhaps $50 
to $75 a year (after income taxes), 
less than the usual price fluctuation of 
a stock during the course of a month. 
From a tax point of view it is far more 
advantageous to invest in a stock that 





Total 


*Excluding stock dividends. 





$50,000 INDUSTRIAL STOCK PORTFOLIO 
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pays 3% and appreciates by 3% a 


year than in a stock that pays 6% and | 


remains stationary. Even in cases 


where income is required it is better | 


to invest in stocks which pay low 
cash dividends but which have an 
above average appreciation potential 
than to buy stagnant stocks just for 
the sake of income. 

If a company retains earnings for 
future use in the business, these 
earnings accrue to the stockholder, of 
course. When he needs the income, he 
can pay himself a “dividend” by sell- 
ing the equivalent of the retained 
earnings—taxed as capital gain, not as 


income. It is not “reckless” to treat | 
some of the capital gain as well as | 


stock dividends as if it were income. 
Neither the Internal Revenue Service 
nor the old-time conservatives agree 


with this unorthodox approach, but | 
changed, and in | 


conditions have 
times like the present this is the only 
way to combat the combined effects 
of inflation and high income taxes. 
Mutual fund investors who don’t 
differentiate between “capital gains” 
dividends and “income” 


unwittingly to be sure, for years. 

Although the stock market is within 
striking distance of its all-time high 
while a demoralized bond market is 
offering 6% yields on “A”-rated 
bonds, I do not advocate a general 
change of investment programs from 
stocks into bonds. Perhaps the bond 
market is near its low, but a major 
upturn cannot be expected until the 
demand for capital subsides. This is 
not a likely prospect for the foresee- 
able future. 

The fact that good stocks once again 
are high poses serious problems for 
new investors. I don’t think it is 
necessary at this stage to rush head- 
long into the market and to commit 
all available funds at once. It will 
not go straight up without setbacks, 


not from present levels anyway. But | 


while it seems prudent to hold back a 
reserve (about 40%) to take ad- 
vantage of whatever reaction may 


occur, I suggest that a good start be | 
made without too much hesitation | 


along the lines of the model portfolio 
shown on the previous page. 


SAD STORY 


S&P 
500 Index 
The investor bought “‘at the 
top” on May 29, 


By June 17, 1957, stocks had 
advanced to 


For a capital gain of 


But inflation reduced the 
real value of stocks in 1946 


For an adjusted net gain of 
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dividends | 
have followed this sensible practice, | 





PROFITS PREDICTED 
ON UNDER-PRICED STOCKS 


Babson’s New Stock List 
Reveals Today’s Best Bargains 


Some of the best current buys are 
among stocks not yet considered 
“blue chips” now selling at or be- 
low their 1946 highs. They repre- 
sent well-known companies with 
good earnings and bright futures 
— in basic industries that have 
adjusted themselves to today’s 
economy. When the market be- 
gins to reflect this, their prices 
could advance sharply. 


18 Bargains Listed 

Babson’s new stock list selects 
18 of today’s best buys. Some are 
selling at less than half their 1946 
highs! Yet returns on some run 
over 6%. Babson’s clients are 
being advised on these bargains. 
Why not you? 


BABSON’S REPORTS Dept. F-76 


Reasons for Advice Given 

This list tells you why these 
18 selected, under-priced stocks 
are good buys for income, capital 
gain, growth or low-priced spec- 
ulation. Reasons are based on 
Babson’s 52-year experience dur- 
ing all kinds of market ups and 
downs. 


10 Switches Included 

To help you prevent losses and 
provide capital for profitable 
switches into bargain stocks, we 
also give “sell” advice on 10 well- 
known, over-priced stocks. 

All for $1.00 

This list of 18 bargains and 10 
switches costs you $1.00 . . . to 
cover cost of preparation and 
mailing. Yet, it could mean thou- 
sands of dollars to you. Write: 


Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 
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. “Trading in 





Exceptional CAPITAL GAIN Situation 


I believe a profit of 200% to 400% on investment can be 
realized in this commodity in about 644 months, with market 
now in a low-risk buying zone. 


for full information contact 


SYDNEY MADUFF 
MILLER, JESSER & MADUFF 
110 WN. Franklin @ Chicago 6, Ilinois @ Phone State 2-4318 


Literature available on request: 


1. “Forecasting Egg Futures Price Trends” 


egg Futures” 


9 
3. “Trading in Frozen Egg Futures” 
4. 1956-1957 Chicago Mercantile Exchange Year Book 











HOW TO MAKE 
SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
analysis and opinion on investment bar- 
gains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earnings 
prospects, yet are overlooked by the aver- 
age investor. ... We specialize in selecting 
these stocks selling under $5. A. J. G. of 
Westport, Conn., writes: “I now take 4 


. Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-51, Seaford, New York 
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§ Please send me your me 


| SSR reports for 1 
 month’s FREE trial. 
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City 
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under $5 


other services, but yours is one of the best I 
have seen for the small investor.” FREE 
TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. Just send 
name and address on a postcard—or mail 
coupon below for a full month's trial sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you may 
benefit from “hidden” stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. 
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A Diversified Closed-End 


Investment Company 






Second Quarter Dividends 






30 cents a share 
on the COMMON STOCK 
672 cents a share on the 
$2.70 PREFERRED STOCK 
Payable July 1, 1957 
Record Date June 18, 1957 











Kenneth H. Chalmers 
Secretary 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 


Broap Street INVESTING 


CorPoRATION 
A Diversified Mutual Fund 


20 CENTS A SHARE 


Payable June 30, 1957 
To Shareholders of Record 
June 11, 1957 


Kenneth H. Chalmers 
Secretary 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





































































NATIONAL INVESTORS 
CORPORATION 


The Growth Stock Mutual Fund 


60 


6 cents a share, payable June 
30, 1957 to shareholders of 
record June 12, 1957 
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Secretary 
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UNITED 
ARTISTS 
CORPORATION 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 35 cents per 
share on the common 
stock, able the 28th 
day o une 1957 to 
shareholders of record 

June 14, 1957. 
—ARTHUR B. KRIM, 
President 
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THE FUNDS 


TWEEDLEDUM & 
| TWEEDLEDEE 


| Birrer rivals, so goes the old saw, 
| eventually begin to resemble each 


other. Last month it looked as if two 
strong potential rivals for the nation’s 


| savings would once more prove the 


| truth of the adage. 


The rivals: the 


| nation’s life insurance companies and 











the mutual fund industry. The point 
of resemblance: variable annuities. 
What is it? A variable annuity, of 
course, is simply an annuity partly 
backed by common stocks instead of 
such fixed invest- 
ments as bonds or 
mortgages. This 
means that its ul- 
timate payout val- 
ue will vary with 
the value of the 
stocks that stand 


behind it. If the 
stocks and their 
dividends rise, CHAIR. 


: FITZSIMMONS 
then the variable 


annuity presumably will be worth 
more than a conventional one. If the 
stocks and their dividends drop, then 
the variable annuity may be worth 
less than the fixed one. In other 
words, the variable annuity is a po- 
tential inflation hedge. 

Thus the rivalry. Both insurance 
companies and mutual funds are in- 
terested in tapping this potentially 
lucrative market. Insurance compa- 
nies are interested because annuities 
are a retirement vehicle in which they 
have long specialized. Mutual funds 
are interested because variable an- 
nuities are, basically, simply a pack- 
aged investment in common stocks. 

Last month one leading insurance 
group was boldly sticking its toe 
in the variable annuity door again. 
The Nationwide insurance companies 
of Columbus, Ohio, announced their 
intention to train their own policy 
salesmen in mutual fund salesman- 
ship. They will then be able to sell 
shares in Nationwide’s own regular 
mutual fund which it purchased sev- 
eral years ago. The combined sales 
pitch—reputedly the first by a major 


| insurance company—was clearly a 


step towards the day when insurance 
executives may not need to resort to 
the expedient of a wholly separate 
mutual fund as they now do.* 

Whose Thunder? At the same time 
that Nationwide was stealing thunder 


*State laws throughout the nation presently 
prevent insurance companies from selling 
variable annuities, but test cases are pending 
in several courts. 

















from the mutuals, the biggest mutual 
fund of all was reaching into its rival’s 
bag of tricks. Investors Diversified 
Services, mammoth, $2-billion-assets 
Minneapolis mutual fund group, was 
about to kickoff a balanced income 
plan combining the fluctuating pay- 
ments typical of a fund with fixed, in- 
surance-type payments. 

Chairman Joseph Fitzsimmons of 
IDS points to the two big factors 
which prompted him to launch his 
latest scheme: increasing life expect- 
ancy and decreasing purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar. To guard against the 
ravages of inflation, IDS’ plan strikes 
a balance between fixed annuities and 
more flexible, cost-of-living income 
from common stocks. 

The plan is simple: Fitzsimmons 
asks subscribers to buy face amount 
installment certificates from Investors 
Syndicate of America. After a pur- 
chase period of from six to twenty 
years, these provide a fixed return. 
He also asks subscribers to buy, at 
the same time, shares in his Investors 
Variable Payment Fund. 

“We sweeten our plan with several 
little touches,” says Joe Fitzsimmons. 
Among them: automatic reinvestment 
of investment income and capital gains 
(no dividends will be paid directly to 
shareholders); no loading charge on 
reinvestment; three payout options. 
“Either part of our plan is valuable 
in itself,” declares Fitzsimmons. “But 
our emphasis is on the advantage of 
combining both fixed and variable in- 
come approaches.” 

Great Need. Basically, the Nation- 
wide and IDS approaches are simila: 
although IDS packages mutual funds 
with face amount savings plans and 
Nationwide packages them with in- 
surance as such. Like IDS, Nation- 
wide has great ex- 
pectations for its 
plan. Nationwide 
recently acquired 
the 24-year-old, 
$5.1 million-assets 
Mutual Income 
Foundation. This 
fund will spear- 
head its projected 
big move in the 
equivalent of var- 
iable annuities which Chairman Mur- 
ray Lincoln predicts will be “the next 
great development in the insurance 
industry.” Explains his fund manager 
Galen Van Meter: “We are not put- 
ting insurance money into stocks 
directly but making stock participa- 
tion available through the insurance 
salesman. It’s a packaging innovation 
we believe has never been tried on 
such a scale before.” 

Added Chairman Lincoln: “Why 
bother with variable annuities when 
we've got such a plan?” 





CHAIR. LINCOLN 
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BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 


An interesting pair of brothers-un- | 


der-the-skin had their portrait fin- 
ished last month by the National As- 
sociation of Investment Companies. 
After first portraying the typical 
open-end investment mutual fund 
shareholder on the basis of statistics 


it had laboriously collected, the NAIC | 
went to work on the typical buyer of | 
company | 


closed-end 
shares. 


investment 


What did it find? A remarkable | 


degree of similarity in the basic eco- | 


nomic status of the two groups, but 
with some considerable quantitative 
difference. For one thing, the typical 


closed-end shareholder was generally | 
better-heeled than the mutual funder. | 
For another he seemed to feel more at | 
home in the investment world than | 


the mutual funder. Whereas both 


had entrusted approximately equal | 


amounts to the professional manage- 
ments of investment companies, the 
closed-end stockholders did more in- 
vesting on their own: 
closed-end investor also owned some 
$17,300 worth of individual corporate 
stocks, the typical mutual funder just 
$12,900 worth. 


the typical | 





Here is the statistical picture as 
painted by the NAIC: 


Mutual Fund Closed-End 
Shareholder Shareholder 


Age 54.3 55.1 
Family Income $7,000 $8,850 
Investment Co. Holdings 4,900 4,700 
Corporate Stocks 12,900 17,300 
Savings 3,600 4,550 
Life Insurance 9,200 12,100 














$50 BILLION? 


Last month the 17th annual edition 
of Investment Companies, the revered 
bible of the funds business, rolled off 
the press and into the waiting hands 
of serious students of the investment 
industry. Priced at $20 and limited 
to 7,000 copies, the standard guide to 
231 mutual funds (and 52 closed-end 
companies) is the brainchild of 
Arthur Wiesenberger, New York 
broker, who is sometimes called “the 
Boswell of the mutual fund business.” 

“Mutual funds,” declared Wiesen- 
berger in the preface to the manual, 
“have grown at a rate exceeding 20% 
a year. Within the next decade, con- 
tinuation of this trend would result 
in a business of $40 to $50 billion, with 
more than 5 million shareholders. We 
believe not only that these figures are 
well within the realm of possibility 
but that they may err on the con- 
servative side.” 
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READY THIS MONTH! RESERVE NOW! 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 


1957 INVESTOR’S MANUAL 


$5... or FREE with special offer below 


304 Pages—50,000 Prime Facts on 
Over 1800 Stocks 


Most Concise, Complete Guide te 
Stock Values Available 


Indexed for Quick Reference 
7 
Your Key to Wiser, More Profitable 
Investment Decisions 


Nowhere else can you get so many interpreted facts and figures for so little 
cost. Here is information you as an investor MUST HAVE for accurate 
evaluation of the stocks you own or plan to buy. 


Here you'll find; each company’s 

® capitalization 

e historical background © products or services 

e dividend record @ 8-year performance record 

e Outlook AND FINANCIAL WORLD’S own investment opinion 

on the good and bad points. 

KNOWING STOCK VALUES is the right way, the sure way to pile up 
Dividend Income and Capital Gains. 


This book 
can be indispensable to your investment success 


BUY FOR $5.00... OR GET FREE 


Return this “ad” today with $5 check for your copy of 1957 Manual. Or get it 
FREE with a 6-month’s Trial Subscription to FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-part 
investment service—26 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, 6 monthly 
copies of “Independent Appraisals” rating 1,440 listed common stocks, 
personal advice by mail on any security that interests you as often as 4 times 
a month... all for $12. Yearly subscription $20 with above services. 

Take your choice but, reserve this invaluable Manual now. Advance demand 
exceeds all 42 previous editions. Late orders may be delayed. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 


Dept. FB-71——86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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DON’T MAKE ANOTHER TRADE 
UNTIL YOU HAVE READ 


“se 

How to Trade Commodities for Profit” 
The “EXPERT” knows and the novice will soon learn the need for guidance and know-how 
in commodities. 
pmen want nt subjects covered in our new book “HOW TO TRADE COMMODITIES 
@ An explanation of whet causes Commodity 


@ How you will know when Buyers cre in 
Price Trends; command 


and the Trend is Up: 

@ How the market moy be measured to de- @ How you will know when Sellers ore 
termine the trend of prices stronger and the Trend is Down; 

You will enjoy the a lh ote y material about the Commodity Market. . 

and its part in our economy. 

A twenty-two year study of Buying and Selling in the Dow Jones Commodity Futures Index, 

complete with charts and commentary 

Space does not permit complete elaboration of the wealth of information contained in this book, 

but you will be interested to know it explains how you may adapt commodity trading to your 

investment oy aay 

Send $1.00 _ Caper sud we ui ciao aunt yon Sup oF Biaeae S see's Oe of ae 

— Py —4 oar ooey today, ice, and our profit record for wheat end soybeons for the 

pos yeors. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles, Pasadena, Californie 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 





Price $15.75 per share 


June 11, 1957 


900,000 Shares 


Kaiser Industries Corporation 


Common Stock 


(par value $4 per share) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Eastman Dillen, Union Securities & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Schwabacher & Co. 


—y 
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& LIGHT COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
June 12, 1957 





Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5% pre- 
ferred stock, $1.13 per share on the 4.52 % serial pre- 
ferred stock, $1.54 per share on the 6.16 % serial pre- 
ferred stock, and 40 cents per share on the common 
stock of Pacific Power & Light Company have been 
declared for payment July 10, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 29, 1957. 


H. W. Millay, Secretary 








CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held tocay a dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the Ordinary Capital Stock 
was declared in respect of the year 1957, 
payable in Canadian funds on August 1, 
1957, to shareholders of record at 3:30 p.m. 
on June 21, 1957. 

By order of the Board. 

T. F. Turner, 
Secretary 
Montreal, June 10, 1957, 
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PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 9 Wide World (5) 
Pace 10 Wide World 
Pace 10 Devaney 

Pace 15 Wide World 
Pace 16 Harris & Ewing 
Pace 22 A. P. 

Pace 24 Wide World 
Pace 25 Devaney 

Pace 25 Culver Service 
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| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


has over 100,000 acres of timber car- 
| ried on its books at $4 an acre which 
| probably is worth $150 an acre. 

Earlier this year, when RCA was 
selling below going levels of 37-38, 
and the TV industry was in the throes 
of an inventory glut, purchase of the 
stock was suggested. Now, with the 
industry’s inventory problems having 
been cleared up and set prices likely 
to be higher in the fall, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America again commands 
attention. For one thing, the new 
slim line TV sets are the industry’s 
first constructive step toward planned 
| obsolescence. Secondly, Radio Corpo- 

ration has more than entertainment 
| electronics. 

For example, broadcasting accounted 
for 25% of last year’s business and 
| defense electronics another 21%. Of 
the remaining 54%, TV sets were 
| probably the most important division, 
| followed by component parts such as 
| tubes, and a host of other activities. 
| This year RCA might earn as much 
| as $3 per share vs. $2.65 per share last 
| year, when color cost the company 
50c a share. The important considera- 
| tion for the long-term buyer is that 
the stock today seems to be Selling 
“ex” the disappointments and frus- 
trations of color TV, which undoubt- 
edly will become a big market some- 
time within the next few years. 

Many months ago, this column ex- 
pressed a decided preference for Wil- 
son & Co., the nation’s third largest 
meat packer, as a very attractive, 
low-priced, long-term speculation. To 
date, the market has not borne out 
the recommendation, for the stock 
still is selling where it was then, 
around 15. But the promise still ex- 
ists, for the meat packing business 
has turned an important corner. The 
second half of the current fiscal year 
should be much better than the first 
| half. Moreover, little or no recogni- 
| tion has been given to the fact that 

the industry today in a sense is being 

run by businessmen, not butchers. 
| Wilson, in particular, seems inter- 
esting inasmuch as the company’s 
pretax profit in the first fiscal half was 
almost double that of Swift (whose 
sales volume was four times as large) 
and more than double that of Armour 
(whose sales volume was three times 
as large). Earnings this year may be 
in the area of $2.50 per share vs. $2.83 
per share last year, most of which was 
earned in the first fiscal half. In- 
cidentally, the company is the largest 
sporting goods manufacturer in the 
world and probably earns about 50c 
per share from this operation alone. 
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FORBES GUIDE 


selects 75 Best Low-Priced Stocks! 





Tq; you now hold, or are planning to buy stocks from $1 to $35 a share, we urge you to 
check first with the NEW 1957 edition of the FORBES “LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE”—which 
we shall be happy te send you on a money-back-if-not-completely-satisfied basis. 


This FORBES GUIDE is the result of a penetrating analysis of over 1,100 stocks selling from 
$1 to $35 on the major Exchanges. To our knowledge, it is just about the most authoritative 
guide to low-priced stocks available—revised each year to help investors (particularly those 
with limited funds) buy BIG profit-potentials with small amounts of capital. 


Any of, “These 
Low- Priced 
Stocks 7 


ABC Vending 
Alleghany Cp 
Allis-Chalmers 
Am. Airlines 
Am. Bosch Ar 
Am. Broad. Para. 
Am. Maracaibo 
Am. Rad. & St. S 
Ark. La. Gas 
Armour 

Armst. Cork 

Ash. Oi! & Ref 
Atch. T. & S.F. 
Avco Mfg 

Bald. Lima H 
Barium St 

Beech WN Life 
Benguet Cons 
Briggs Mfg 

Budd Co 

Burling ind 

Can. Marconi 
Can. Sou. Pet 
Canso. Nat. Gas 
Celanese Cp 
Coastal Carrib. Oil! 





Col. Fuel & |. 
Colum. Gas 
The 1957 FORBES “LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE” will help you avoid wasting time and money on the Comi. Solv. 
worthless “cats and dogs.” It handpicks 75 of the most promising low-priced stocks and analyzes ~ Be oit 
them for you—labels the character and the quality of each stock—tells you which to buy for big Crucible St 
speculative profits, for liberal and well-protected income, for steady, long-term growth. Deere 
Dobeckmun 
Dome Expl 
Increase Your Opportunities For Capital Gains —— Lab 
Now in its fifth year of publication, this FORBES Guide will help you diversify even modest sums we ogy Sag 
—should materially increase your opportunities for capital gains by pointing out many carefully Gen. Plywood 
researched stocks which combine almost blue-chip quality with low-priced volatility. ow tne 
Greyhound cp. 
en " . 
You'll find 15 stocks recommended for accelerated growth—22 stocks for generous, near-term Ho Electron 
price appreciation—14 stocks for unusually high yields—17 “junior blue-chips” for stability and Home Oil A 


income—and 7 best investment trusts. In addition, this Guide contains professionally balanced, — a 
$1,500. “starter portfolios” for each of these four main groupings which now yield up to 6%. Lake Sh. Mns. 
Lib. MeN & L. 
oew's ic. 
Now do not assume that just because these 75 stocks are low in price, they are low in quality. — T 
We've weeded out the investment “klinkers’—avoided companies which are living in the past— Molybdenum 
have selected only 75 which, after thorough investigation, appear best situated to give a gy Oil 
good account of themselves in the “hard sell” days ahead. Net Oeley Pr. 
Nat, Research 
° $s 
Order Now and Save $5.00 Money-Back Guarantee Weg gy 
Lz Because you are a FORBES reader, you are eligible for our special pre- ierthenen Os 
publication offer which saves you a full 3344% on the regular price—$10 Oliver Cp 
instead of $15—and your money back in 10 days if not satisfied. So nny Pet 
But please, reserve your copy teday. This particular guide has developed — a 
a strong following among FORBES readers. Once the print order is set, it Rayonier 
is not possible to go back to press with another edition because of the eee Se 
timing factor involved in security investments. Invariably, demand outweighs St. Regis Paper 
supply and we are forced to turn back hundreds of late orders. Southern Co 
Sperry Rand 
Stude-Packard 
Sunray Mid-Cont. 
Technicolor 
Tex. Guif Sul 
Textron inc 
Trans World Air. 
Tri-Cont. 
Underwood 





CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Forbes Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Union Pac. 
United Cp 
Unit M&M 
U. S. Air Cond 
Webb & Knapp 


Enclosed is $10. Please send me on publication the new 1957 FORBES “LOW- W. Union Tel. 


PRICED STOCK GUIDE” which regularly sells for $15. if | am not satisfied, | may return 
it within 10 days for full refund. (Add 3% Sales Tax on N. Y. C. orders.) 


Listed above are 88 active! 
treded low-priced stocks. All 
have very strong followings. 
Yet only 8, less than 1 in 
10, are rated "BUY" and are 
edition of 
"“"LOW-PRICED 

GUIDE". 
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ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


No one can accept responsibility in 
the world unless he takes it first on 
his own doorstep. So for us in indus- 
try I can see only one sure course to 
follow. Call it common sense, call it 
policy, call it anything you like. To 
my mind, industry must aim for, 
exist for and everlastingly operate for 
the good of the community. The com- 
munity can’t ride one track and busi- 
ness another. The two are insepa- 
rable, interactive and interdependent. 

—CL eo F. Craic. 


In the United States, to an unprec- 
edented degree, the individual’s social 
role has come to be determined not by 
who he is but by what he can accom- 
plish. —Joun W. GARDNER. 


Economic independence doesn’t set 
anyone free. Or it shouldn’t, for the 
higher up you go, the more responsi- 
bilities become yours. 

—BeErRNARD F. GIMBEL. 


Facts, when combined with ideas, 
constitute the greatest force in the 
world. They are greater than arma- 
ments, greater than finance, greater 
than science, business and law be- 
cause they constitute the common de- 
nominator of all of them. 

—Cari W. ACKERMAN. 


In seeking a definition of democracy 
this one satisfies me best: democracy 
is a political expression of deeply felt 
religion. We are fallible. We certainly 
haven’t attained perfection. But we 
can strive for it and the virtue is in 
the striving. —Carios P. Romuto. 


The chief support of an autocracy 
is a standing army. The chief sup- 
port of a democracy is an educated 
people. —Lotus D. CAUFFMAN. 


Custom may lead a man into many 
errors, but it justifies none.—FIELDING. 


Every man, at the bottom of his 
heart, wants to do right. But only he 
can do right who knows right; only 
he knows right who thinks right; only 
he thinks right who believes right. It 
takes an army of patriotic and order- 
obeying soldiers to win a war. But 
only by an army of public-spirited 
and law-abiding citizens can we hope 
to win the peace and maintain and 
remain a great nation. 

—Wiuiam J. H. Boercker. 
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Freedom is a precious thing today. 
Those who have it cherish it; those 
who fear it, want to destroy it; and 
those who don’t have it will still fight 
for it. —Harvey C. Jacoss. 


B. C. FORBES: 


Popularity .means profits. To 
have a popular president at the 
head of an organization means 
a loyal organization. To have 
a popular product invariably 
means profits. An enterprise 
headed by a well-liked execu- 
tive has far greater chances cf 
succeeding in winning public 
goodwill than a _ discontented 
organization. I recall reading 
about a young woman in an or- 
ganization who had something 
to do with sending out letters 
and who reaped substantially 
more satisfactory responses than 
others similarly engaged. A 
superior complimented her and 








asked if she could account for 
her better showing. “I enclose 
prayerful thoughts in every let- 
ter,” was her reply. We don't 
know everything. May it not 
be that goods produced by loyal 
workers carry with them 
an aura—or something—which 
somehow conveys a favorable 
impression, which sometimes in- 
duces consumers to choose them 
in preference to products manu- 
factured by coldly disinterested 
workers. Silly? Maybe not. 
Anyway, popularity is prefer- 
able to unpopularity. A loyal 
working force is preferable to a 
disloyal working force. Popu- 
larity pays. 





Progress is always the product of 
fresh thinking, and much of it think- 
ing which to practical men bears the 
semblance of dreaming. 

—Rosert Gordon SPpROvT. 


It is indifference which is the cause 
of most of our unhappiness. Indiffer- 
ence to religion, to the happiness of 
others, and to the precious gift of 
freedom, and the wide liberty that is 
the inheritance of all in a free land. 

Are we our “Brother’s Keeper”? 
We certainly are! If we had no re- 
gard for others’ feelings or fortune, 
we would grow cold and indifferent to 
life itself. Bound up with selfishness, 
we could not hope for the success that 
could easily be ours. 

—GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


It is interesting to notice how some 
minds seem almost to create them- 
selves, springing up under every dis- 
advantage and working their solitary 
but irresistible way through a thou- 
sand obstacles. —WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Very much of what we call the 
progress of today consists in getting 
rid of false ideas, false conceptions 
of things, and in taking a point of 
view that enables us to see the prin- 
ciples, ideas and things in right rela- 
tion to each other. —W. D. Hoarp. 


Without the help of others, any one 
of us would die, naked and starved. 
Consider the bread upon our table, 
the clothes upon our backs, the lux- 
uries that make life pleasant; how 
many men worked in sunlit fields, in 
dark mines, in the fierce heat of mod- 
ern metal, and among the looms and 
wheels of countless factories, in or- 
der to create them for our use ‘and 
enjoyment. —ALFrReD E. SMITH. 


All persons who bear the blessed 
title of “parent” have the personal re- 
sponsibility to see that their children 
are growing up fully appreciative of 
the rights of God and their fellowmen. 

—J. Encar Hoover. 


Great opportunities come to all, but 
many do not know they have met 
them. The only preparation to take 
advantage of them is single fidelity 
to watch what each day brings. 

—A. E. DuNNING. 


available in a 544-page book. Regu- 


| More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
| lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 








A Text. : : 


Sent in by Gordon R. Falk, Mil- 
waukie, Ore. What's your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


This book of the law shall not depart out 
of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate 
therein day and night, that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all that is 
written therein; for then thou shalt make 


thy way prosperous, and then thou shalt 


have good success. 


—JosHua 1:8 
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Here it comes! . . . the barrage of questions that only the figure facts 
(up to the minute and accurate) can answer. Burroughs Sensimatic gives you 


the Facts a comprehensive, consolidated picture of all your firm’s activities 


at all times—real Management Control! 


All the facts and ail the figures about your business. These you must have, day in 


day out. For they determine decisions—momentous and policy-establishing 


decisions—that management is called on to make. 

Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines are specifically engineered to pro 
vide you with a sweeping, consolidated picture of your true business condition 
On receivables, for example. On production. On sales and inventory. Payroll 
Disbursements. (To do so accurately, too—and right now.) 

Have you ever been balked or misled by facts and figures that turned out to 
be history, not news? Then you know what we mean! And certainly you'll find 
the Burroughs Sensimatic—with its emphasis on Management Control—worth in- 
vestigating. Just call our nearest branch office. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 





Peete tees 

ane 
Pee eeaee 
SSseeeees 
Staesesese 
Staesesse 


Setaae 


co Dy 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Sensimatic = 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic’’—TMs. 








Wherever you go, you'll find a trusted friend . . . the telephone. 
To call ahead for reservations. . . 
arrange visits en route .. . clean up loose ends of business . 


report home that you arrived safely. 


You've spent a lot of time planning your vacation, 
Spend a few minutes more. . . on the telephone... 


and make sure you enjoy it. 


VACATION MEMO ...A Telephone 


Credit Card is a real “traveler's aid”. Call from 
anywhere and charge it. Want one? 
Call your Telephone Company Business Office. 


(ae) GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERIC 4'S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS ®* 260 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 





